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►  TOUCH  AND  ACTION  KEYED  TO  YOV 
. . .  that's  what  you'll  find  in  the  NEW  REM* 
INGTON,  now  on  unrestricted  sale — the 
sweetest*running  typewriter  ever  made.  Rem* 
ington  Rand  research  and  development  en* 
gineers  have  scored  another  of  their  brilliant 
successes,  creating  a  Personal  Touch  more 
uniform  and  sensitive,  an  action  more  stream*  ) 
lined,  than  ever  before  conceived.  A  new  touch, 
instantly  changeable  to  your  own  desire — a  | 
new  action,  swifter  than  the  fastest-flying  fin*  | 
*  *  g^rs . . .  these  are  the  two  features  most  wanted  ^ 

by  every  typist,  and  built  as  only  Remington  Rand  craftsmen  can  build  them.  No  . 
wonder  more  Reniingtons  have  been  l>ought  than  any  other  make!  No  wonder  Rem* 
ingtuns  Rand  is  the  FIRST  name  in  typewriters!  See  for  yourself ...  phone  your  * 
nearest  Remington  Rand  office  or  representative  . . .  today ! 
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Teach  and  Like  It 

LOUISE  HILL 


JANE  Wilson  glanced  at  Big  Ben — eight- 
ten — put  on  her  coat,  turned  off  the  radio, 
and  locked  the  door.  Then  she  had  to  laugh 
—she  had  been  doing  this  habitually  for  almost 
three  years,  but  teachers  are  very  susceptible  to 
routine. 

What  was  the  irritating  statement  the 
speaker  at  the  meeting  last  night  had  made: 
Teachers  have  let  themselves  become  rou- 
Itinized  and  appear  each  day  at  school  with  that 
'good  Lord,  it’s  Monday’  look  on  their  faces.” 
Maybe  he  was  right  about  that,  but  he  didn’t 
Ihave  to  say:  "Many  people  are  leaving  the 
teaching  profession  because  it  has  no  glamour.” 
lane  was  armed  to  take  issue  on  that 
thought;  perhaps  school  teaching-  didn’t  have 
as  much  glamour  as  other  occupations,  but 
teachers  were  assuming  parental  responsibility 
while  parents  gave  their  time  to  other  matters. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Wilson,”  one  of  the 
pupils  greeted  her  at  the  door, 
i  "Good  morning,  Doris.  Aren’t  you  here  a 
trifle  early?” 

j  "I  had  to  do  some  special  work  for  the  oper¬ 
etta;  it’s  going  to  be  splendid !” 

"I  know  it  is,  if  all  the  cast  are  as  en- 
•nusiastic  as  you.” 

She  turned  into  the  office  and  signed  the  roll 
Mieet. 

"Good  morning.  Miss,”  the  janitor  greeted 
I  tier  in  the  hall. 

"Top  o’  the  morn  to  you.  How’s  the  wife 
feeling  today?” 

"Much  better,  and  I  think  we  can  bring  her 
home  from  the  hospital  tomorrow.  Would  you 
lomc  over  to  see  her?  We’ll  never  forget  how 


nice  you  were  the  day  we  got  the  telegram 
atx)ut  our  son  ” 

"I’m  glad  if  I  could  be  of  any  help — I  may 
AbK  you  to  return  the  favor.  I’ll  be  over.” 

Jane  took  off  her  coat,  hung  it  in  the  ac¬ 
customed  place,  and  proceeded  to  her  hall  posi¬ 
tion. 

"Miss  Wilson,  would  you  check  this, 
ineme  for  me?”  one  of  the  students  inquired. 

■  It’s  only  two  pages,  but  I  want  to  see  if 
the  commas  are  in  the  right  places.” 

"Surely  I  will.”  She  gave  the  paper  her 
oest  comma-blunder  eye  and  waded  through  ‘ 
the  ifs  and  ands.  "It’s  punctuated  all  right, 
but  your  connectives  are  not  particularly  good. 
Try  fwt  only,  but  also,  either  or;  see  what 
I  mean?  You  are  capable  of  a  much  better 
job  than  this.” 

"Thank  you.  May  I  bring  it  back  to  you 
later  in  the  day?” 

"By  all  means.  I’d  like  to  see  what  you 
can  really  do  with  the  subject.” 

"Miss  Wilson,  has  Ruth  passed  this  way? 
I’m  afraid  I’m  in  the  doghouse  again.” 

"Jim,  what  am  I  going  to  do  with  you? 
No,  she  hasn’t  come  yet.  What  have  you 
done  now?” 

"I  told  her  I  would  call  back,  but  we  had 
so  much  business  at  the  drugstore  that  I 
didn’t  have  a  chance  until  ten.  I  was  afraid 
she  would  be  in  bed  by  that  time.” 

"And  you  want  me  to  smooth  out  the 
rough  edges.  I’ll  do  it  the  second  period, 
if  not  before.  Run  on  to  class.” 

"Girls,  the  eight  forty-five  bell  just  rang. 
You  are  supposed  to  be  in  your  first-period 
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class,”  she  smiled,  and  they  scampered  to 
their  classes.  Qiildren,  in  most  cases,  were 
quite  willing  if  asked  with  the  right  spirit. 

”Ruth,  may  I  see  you  a  minute?  Jim 
came  by  here  hunting  you.  It  seems  he  was 
very  busy  last  night  and  didn’t  get  to  make 
that  call.  He  was  afraid  you  might  be  angry.” 

"Not  at  all.  I  understand,  but  I  like  to 
tease  him  along.  I’ll  see  him  at  the  end  of 
the  next  period  and  ease  his  worried  mind, 
if  he  has  one.  Thanks,  Miss  Wilson.” 

"Miss  Wilson,  may  I  have  a  permit  to  type 
an  extra  period  today?  I  was  absent  yester¬ 
day,”  Lois  explained. 

"Surely,  borrow  one  from  Miss  Wharton; 
I  don’t  happen  to  have  one  with  me.”  She 
signed  the  permit,  wishing  all  students  were 
more  like  Lois. 

The  nine  o’clock  hush  had  settled  upon  the 
hall — only  a  few  stragglers  here  and  there 
hurrying  to  their  rooms.  One  hour  to  finish 
the  typing  work  for  Mr.  Dunn,  and  then  her 
teaching  would  begin. 

The  hour  passed  far  too  quickly,  and  Jane 
found  herself  saying,  "All  right,  get  in  your 
places  so  that  I  can  check  the  roll.  Please 
use  your  warmup  drill:  asdf,  jkl;.  We  are 
going  to  take  a  speed  test  in  a  few  minutes. 
Now  calm  yourselves.” 

For  fifteen  minutes  there  was  the  click,  click, 
dicky-clack  of  the  typewriters — forty-five  of 
them  at  once.  It  could  be  noise  or  rhythm 
to  your  ears.  Jane  could  almost  fit  Glen 
Miller’s  Sunrise  Serenade  into  the  rhythmic 
pattern — an  old  Pollyanna  trick  of  hers. 

The  alarm!  "Now  exchange  papers  and 
check  very  carefully  for  errors.  Divide  first 
by  five,  deduct  ten  for  each  error,  and  di¬ 
vide  by  fifteen.  I  want  these  grades  to  be 
especially  accurate;  they  haven’t  been  the  past 
few  times.  As  soon  as  you  finish,  lay  the 
paper  on  my  desk  and  get  to  work  on  your 
weekly  budget.” 

Jane  liked  to  watch  the  perplexed  look 
that  dressed  the  faces  as  they  figured — it  was 
a  life  and  death  matter  to  some.  Others  were 
wondering  how  many  errors  they  could  suc¬ 
cessfully  ignore. 

One  of  the  teachers  interrupted.  "I’m  col¬ 
lecting  for  a  good  cause:  the  principal  has 
adopted  a  young  son,  and  we  are  going  to 
start  him  off  right  with  a  victory  bond — 
surprise  from  the  faculty.  Drop  your  dona¬ 
tion  here.  Thanks,  I’m  on  my  way.” 


"Miss  Wilson,  what  do  you  do  about  wo 
written  like  this?”  Betty  inquired. 

"Class,  let  me  have  your  attention:  'i 
cized  words  are  written  with  the  underlii 
For  a  dash,  use  only  two  hyphens,  and  d( 
try  to  make  it  solid — it’s  an  awful  job,” 
warned. 

The  bell — and  two  periods  of  the  day  go 
Lunch  for  thirty  minutes  and  then  back  on| 
beam  again.  This  was  the  only  opportui 
teachers  had  to  know  each  other — food 
leveling  influence — as  the  frontier  had  beca 
the  early  days  of  history. 

"Miss  Wilson,  is  every  little  thing  all  q 
with  you  today?” 

"It  certainly  is,  R.T.  How  about  you?" 

"It  would  be  if  you  would  write  me 
poem  for  my  birthday.  It’s  a  sort  of  spec 
occasion  with  me.  Remember  the  one  yi 
wrote  in  my  yearbook  last  spring?  It 


"I’ll  fix  it  up  in  a  surprise  package;  yi 
come  by  the  room  in  the  morning.” 

At  the  door  of  the  room,  one  of  the  t 


students  was  waiting  for  her.  "Miss  Wilajj’j 


I’m  leaving  this  afternoon  for  my  new  jii 
Would  you  write  me  a  letter  to  read  on  ti 
bus' like  you  did  for  Jack  Hedrick?  It  won  joy 
mean  a  lot  to  me.”  we 

"How  much  time  do  I  have?” 

"I’ll  go  tell  the  others  good-by  and  be  b» 
here  in  half  an  hour.  Enough  time?”  gr 
"I  can  say  what  I  think  of  you  in  mu  to 
less  time  than  that!  Run,  do  your  odi  jt^ 
chores,  and  I’ll  have  it  ready  for  you.” 
glance  at  her  watch  told  her  she  still  h  tii 
ten  minutes  of  the  lunch  period.  What  I  fu 
say?  Jane  could  tell  him  how  much  he  h  i 
meant  to  her,  as  a  student  and  end  it  wi 
some  silly  jingle.  She  completed  the  note. 

The  increasing  chatter  of  the  typewrW  li 
notified  her  that  it  must  be  time  for  the  c!*j 
bell.  Most  of  the  class  were  settled  and  i  N 
ing  their  warmup  drill.  She  checked  the  fl  I 
and  warned  them  to  prepare  for  the  tin  i 
writing  test.  i 

"Now  set  your  typewriters  on  ten  at  « 
seventy- five,  double  space.  Try  not  to  run  o  i 
the  page  at  the  bottom;  make  a  mark  aba  ( 
an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  sheet.  Abw 
everything  else,  relax  and  try  to  be  accunl  i 
Now  go!” 

"Charles,  here’s  your  letter,  and  the  va  i 
best  of  luck.  I’d  enjoy  hearing  from  you.”  i 
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"And  I’d  like  to  hear  from  you;  sort  of 
give  me  the  low  down  on  what  everyone  is 
doing.  Will  you  ?’’ 

"I’m  no  Winchell,  but  I  can  try.  Good¬ 
-by  now.” 

She  checked  the  students  in  action.  Would 
James  ever  learn  not  to  watch  his  fingers?  If 
Mary  would  not  hump  over  her  work  and 
‘Ibccome  so  tense,  she  could  do  better.  What 
J^was  wrong  with  the  alarm?  It  seemed  more 
Hke  thirty  minutes  than  fifteen.  Good  heav¬ 
ens!  Someone  had  already  set  it  for  an  hour, 
and  she  unknowingly  had  added  another  fif¬ 
teen  minutes. 

All  right,  let’s  stop.  Due  to  circum¬ 
stances  absolutely  beyond  my  control,  we  can 
count  this  test.”  No  more  explanation 
<<^than  that!  Let  them  wonder! 

A  hushed  guilt  spread  over  the  room.  It 
was  done  during  lunch  period — ten  to  one, 
it  was  David.  At  least,  it  would  be  ver)' 
l^quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  period. 

The  bell — and  the  fourth  period  was  well 
on  its  way  when,  "Miss  Wilson,  are  you  busy? 
Mrd  like  to  ask  you  what  you  think  of  my 

*,Ak^  tf 

Iftyping. 

Betty,  your  work  is  one  of  my  prides  and 
wtjoys;  you’re  going  to  make  an  A  this  six 
weeks.” 

"No,  that  isn’t  what  I  mean.  Do  you  think 
b>|that  I  will  make  a  good  stenographer?  The 
grade  is  important,  but  I  want  to  know'  how 
11“  to  be  a  very  good  typist.  Do  you  under- 
otitand?” 

i  'Tes,  I  do.  You  want  to  learn  office  rou- 
^  <ine.  From  time  to  time.  I’ll  give  you  help- 
if  fcl  hints,  and  you  learn  them  thoroughly.  I 
uldn’t  wonder  if  you  would  make  a  splen- 
id  stenographer.” 

"'Thanks  so  much — I’m  going  to  try  even 
llirder  with  you  believing  in  me.” 
clap  The  fifth  period  and  the  class  in  the  mid- 
«iille  of  the  timed  test  when  there  came  three 
tiftng  bells — the  fire-drill  signal.  The  build- 
was  emptied  in  a  little  more  than  a  min- 
tc.  What  a  time  to  have  a  drill — nothing  to 
4)  but  begin  again.  That  would  make  the  class 
little  behind  with  their  budgets,  but  she 
“*#Duld  leave  off  the  rhythm  drill  on  Friday. 
'The  class  had  begun  their  second  speed  test 
the  principal  appeared  at  her  desk. 
"Miss  Wilson,  do  you  have  a  student  who 
^tould  type  me  sixty-five  copies  of  these  an- 
■ouncements  right  aw'ay?” 


"Surely.  I’ll  have  them  by  the  end  of  the 
period.” 

"Thank  you;  it’s  very  necessary  that  I  do.” 
"Miss  Wilson,  Miss  Ward  wants  to  know 
if  you  can  type  her  these  laundry  lists?” 

"I’ll  do  the  best  I  can.  I  can’t  start  it 
until  the  next  period.  Please  explain  that 
to  her.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  period  Janice 
came  over  to  the  desk,  "Miss  Wilson,  would 
you  excuse  me  from  taking  the  test  today? 
I’m  too  upset.  I  think  that  if  I  could  talk 
with  you,  I  might  not  be  so  confused.” 

"Let  me  get  the  class  started,  and  then  we 
can  talk.  Go  back  to  the  side  desk;  it’s  more 
private.” 

After  checking  the  clock  carefully,  Jane 
started  the  last  class  on  the  test. 

"Now,  Janice,  what  is  it?” 

"You  know  my  mother  and  father  are  di¬ 
vorced,  and  lately  my  father  has  been  paying 
so  much  attention  to  me  and  asking  about 
mother.  What  do  you  think  is  back  of  it?” 

"That’s  difficult  to  say.  Have  you  and  your 
mother  talked  the  situation  over?  I  think 
she  would  be  far  more  capable  of  advising 
you.” 

"Of  course,  that  is  the  thing  to  do.  I’ll 
talk  it  over  with  her  tonight;  then  may  I 
have  another  talk  with  you  tomorrow?” 

"I  was  going  to  suggest  that.  Perhaps 
.some  good  will  come  of  it.” 

Broken  homes  always  presented  a  problem. 
If  only  she  could  do  something  to  help  Janice. 

"Turn  in  your  test  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
checked.  Please  be  ver}-  accurate  in  your 
grading.” 

"Miss  Wilson,  I  have  a  pattern  for  a 
dress.” 

"Yes,  Barbara?” 

"You  always  look  so  nice,  I  wonder  if  you 
would  help  me  select  a  new  dress.” 

"Would  you  like  me  to  go  shopping  with 
you  next  Saturday  and  help  you  select  some¬ 
thing?” 

"Could  you?  Mother  works  and  doesn’t 
have  time.” 

"Suppose  you  come  by  the  apartment  about 
nine.” 

"Thanks  a  million.  Miss  Wilson.” 

"Miss  Wilson,  could  I  come  back  and  talk 
to  you  after  school?  'This  came  from  a 
clumsy,  overgrown,  red-haired  boy. 

"What  is  it  this  time — your  grades?” 
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"No,  it’s  about  dad;  he’s  seriously  ill.  I 
thought  you  might  help  me  find  work.  You 
know  you  found  work  for  Don  last  year  when 
he  needed  it.” 

"I  might  be  able  to  do  that.  I’ll  be  waiting 
for  you.” 

The  bell  punctuated  the  end  of  her  school 
day — how  quickly  it  had  passed!  Perhaps 
she  wasn’t  a  very  big  cog  in  the  machine,  but 


she  was  trying  to  supply  the  Government  an 
business  with  plenty  of  capable  typists  an 
supplement  the  home  training  program  of  bus|{ 
parents.  There  wasn’t  anything  wrong  wit! 
teaching  school — it  had  plenty  of  glamour  and) 
a  great  importance  in  the  world  of  work— i. 
she  took  time  to  put  it  there! — Adapted  and 
rewritten  by  permission  from  the  Journal  o 
Education  (Boston). 
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On  August  25,  the  New  York  Times  carried 
the  following  article  by  Thomas  M.  Pryor,  which 
is  of  interest  to  business  educators: 

’’Non-theatrical  motion  picture  production  and 
exhibition,  which  expanded  tremendously 
throughout  the  world  during  the  war,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  become  even  more  widespread  in  the 
next  several  years. 

’’Public  interest  in  the  documentary,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  informational  motion  picture — not  to 
overlook  increasing  industrial  usage  of  the  train¬ 
ing  and  sales-promotion  films — has  opened  up 
vast  possibilities  for  the  future  development  or 
the  l6mm  film  industry. 

”In  the  opinion  of  many  qualified  observers, 
this  phase  of  screen  activity  may  eventually  sur¬ 
pass  in  scope  the  entertainment  industry  in  Hol¬ 
lywood. 

’’The  American  Film  Center  has  expanded  its 
Film  News  Letter  into  a  thirty-two  page  monthly 
magazine,  complete  with  news,  editorials,  illus¬ 
trations,  and  advertising.” 


New  Edaeational  Film  Guide 


A  comprehensive  description  and  classifi¬ 
cation  of  2,047  educational  motion  pictures  is 
provided  by  the  new  Bell  and  Howell  guide  to 
its  Filmsound  Library  resources  in  this  field.  A 
handsome  112-page  book  in  8V2  by  11  inch  size, 
it  embodies  many  novel  cataloging  devices  in¬ 
tended  to  streamline  the  job  of  finding  any  film 
on  any  subject. 

The  guide  is  being  mailed  free  to  all  Bell  and 
Howell  dealers  and  associated  film  libraries,  and 
may  be  bought  either  through  the  dealers  or  by 
writing  to  Bell  and  Howell  Company,  Filmsound 
Library,  1801  Larchmont  Avenue,  Chicago  13. 

In  addition  to  these  catalog  features,  the  guide 
contains  articles  on  the  selection,  production,  and 
projection  of  educational  and  community  motion 
pictures.  Film  production  information  is  given 
on  script  writing,  film,  camera,  lenses,  accessories, 
titling,  and  sounding. 


Bu»(in«»iK-Sponsored  Educational 
Materials  Catalog 

A  separate  section  which  lists  and  describJ'^io 
over  160  films  and  slides  is  one  of  the  featurq 
of  the  new  Catalog  of  Business-Sponsored  Edii  Wa 
'ational  Materials  issued  by  the  Committee  os  anc 
Consumer  Relations  in  Advertising.  These  films 
cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  and  are  suitabk 
for  use  in  classes  in  geography,  general  science 
distribution,  home  economics,  and  other  sub 
ject  areas. 

The  catalog  lists  and  describes  a  total  of  79^ 
booklets,  pamphlets,  wall  charts,  demonstratioJ 


devices,  films,  exhibits,  and  other  forms  of  edufl^ 


cational  materials  issued  by  214  business  firm! 


and  associations.  Most  of  these  materials  anleve 
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sent  free  on  request. 

Teachers  will  find  valuable  source  material 
teaching  aids,  and  lesson  plans  listed  and  d^ 
scribed  in  this  catalog.  Price  is  $2,  with  a  2^ 
per  cent  discount  to  teachers.  Copies  may 
ordered  from  the  Committee  on  Consumer  Reh 
tions  in  Advertising,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  17. 
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Syndicate  Store  Merchandiser  Fit 

Syndicate  Store  Merchandiser  has  just  issuel 
a  new  film  for  retailing  classes,  ’’Cash  Registerid 
Made  Easy,”  which  explains  the  basic  principle!  ® 
of  register  usage  as  it  follows  a  typical  net 
salesgirl  through  her  first  day  on  the  job 
This  35mm  sound  slide  film  is  especially  wd 
suited  to  retailing  classes  as  it  assumes  no  p 
vious  knowledge  of  the  register  on  the  part 
the  audience  and  is  primarily  designed  to  sei 
as  an  introduction  for  those  who  have  had 
selling  experience. 

"Cash  Registering  Made  Easy”  includes 
review  device,  "Photo  Quiz,”  for  which  the  » 
dience  must  use  data  gained  from  the  film 
Further  information  may  be  had  by  writi 
to  the  Visual  Training  Division,  Syndicate  St 
Merchandiser,  79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  1 
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Can  You  Irork  in  a  Bank 

IfYo  u  Can’t  Count? 


DORCAS  CAMPBELL 

Assistant  Secretary 

East  River  Savings  Bank,  New  York  City 

YOU  have  to  be  clever  at  figures  to  work 
here,  so  maybe  I  shouldn’t  fill  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  blank”  said  a  bright-eyed  girl  last 
week.  She  had  just  finished  her  school 
training  and  a  desire  to  work  near  home 
prompted  a  call  at  the  bank.  She  was  ob- 
viously  nervous  and  her  eye  was  on  the  exit, 
r«j  oot  on  the  nearby  sign  which  read  "Women 
lu.  Wanted  As  Clerks,  Stenographers,  Tellers, 
0!  and  Accountants.” 

nu  "Tell  me  what  you’ve  been  trained  to  do,” 
came  a  quick  reply,  "and  I  can  tell  you  where 
rou  are  most  apt  to  succeed,  even  if  you  can’t 
count. 

'This  experience  is  usual,  though  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  285,000  people  operating 
jy,  banks  today  are  women.  Tradition  says  bank- 
ms  ing  is  a  man’s  work,  and  it  is  assumed  by 
an  everyone  that  employees  must  be  able  to  count 
ibove  all  other  talents! 

ial  A  nation-wide  study  of  opportunities  for 
d*- women  in  banking  shows  they  fill  every  job 
h  banks,  from  chairman  of  the  board  to  page 
I*  girl;  they  occupy  executive  positions  and  more 
^*  than  4,000  administrate  and  control  complex 
jobs  as  officers.  Women  in  banks  are  on  the 
inarch;  their  headway  is  steady  and  sure. 

^  Fifteen  thousand  banks  in  America,  with 
liffs  ranging  from  a  handful  to  several  thou- 
.  ind,  obviously  offer  many  opportunities  for 
ply  employment.  Banks  once  manned  exclusively 
ty  men,  today  find  women  suited  to  the  pace 
ad  practices  of  banking  routines.  Women 
well  come  to  their  tasks  with  an  aliveness  to  the 
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potentialities  and  an  awareness  of  a  chance 
to  succeed  by  work.  Banks  know  women  have 
mental  ability  on  a  par  with  that  of  men  and 
may  pursue  training  to  advance  in  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

Once  upon  a  time  jobs  in  banks  were  "in¬ 
herited,”  but  not  today.  Employees  now  must 
be  well  trained  in  the  mechanical  skills.  The 
woman  who  can  operate  typewriters  or  book¬ 
keeping  machines,  who  has  speed  and  accuracy 
in  shorthand  and  typing,  or  essential  training 
in  other  office  work  will  find  herself  eligible 
for  bank  work. 

Women  often  want  to  work  in  banks  just 
because  the  "atmosphere”  is  nice.  They  are 
welcome  to  enjoy  unusually  pleasant  working 
conditions,  surroundings,  and  associates  if  and 
when  they  have  a  contribution  to  make  in 
return.  There  is  always  room  for  develop¬ 
ment  if  the  neophyte  studies,  adjusts  herself 
to  new  work,  and  looks  ahead. 

Girls  who  want  to  work  in  a  bank  will,  like 
their  brothers,  do  well  to  polish  up  their  skills 
and  to  study  economics,  the  history  of  bank¬ 
ing,  and  similar  courses.  Banking  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  professions  where  a  col¬ 
lege  education  is  not  a  requisite.  An  em¬ 
ployee  of  a  bank  can  gain  a  professional  edu¬ 
cation  while  working  by  attending  courses  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Banking,  America’s 
largest  adult  educational  school. 


Because  women  are  sensitive  to  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  the  competition  for  jobs  in  banks 
is  increasing.  The  ones  who  will  be  picked  for 
openings  will  be  those  whose  courses  aimed  at 
tanking  knowledge,  who  have  pleasant  per¬ 
sonalities,  and  who  are  well  groomed.  Bank¬ 
ing  is  a  conservative  business  and  has  high 
standards  of  personal  appearance  and  conduct. 

First,  a  prospect  for  work  in  a  bank  should 
analyze  her  own  training  and  determine  what 
she  has  to  oflPer,  and  then  study  the  types  of 
banks  to  see  where  her  interest  lies.  A  savings 
bank  and  a  commercial  bank  are  as  different 
as  a  cinema  and  the  legitimate  theater.  Does 
the  applicant  know  the  difference?  If  not,  she 
should  ask  for  help  before  choosing  a  place 
to  work.  If  her  interest  and  talents  incline 
her  toward  banking,  she  has  a  good  opportunity 
to  succeed. 


Hemisphere  Celebrates 
Columbus  Day 

From  the  Canadian  border  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellany  the  free  peoples  of 
America  united  on  October  12  to  pay 
homage  to  the  great  Genoese  sea  cap¬ 
tain  lehof  453  years  ago,  set  out  from 
Palos  in  three  tiny  ships  to  give  the 
world  a  promised  land  of  liberty  and 
opportunity. 

Celebrated  cu  Columbus  Day  by  presi¬ 
dential  proclamation  in  this  country,  the 
anniversary  of  the  immortal  explorerU 
landing  in  the  New  World  is  comment-  " 
orated  throughout  the  Hispanic  countriet  j 
of  America  as  El  Dia  la  Raza.  ^ 

The  discovery  of  America  was  not  the  ^ 
only  contribution  which  Columbus  made  j 
to  humanity.  He  is  generally  credited 
with  having  made  the  first  practical  ap 
plication  of  the  compass  needle  to  navi-  d 
gation,  presaging  a  world  of  sea  and  air  ^ 
travel  that  would  have  been  impossible  | 
without  that  instrument,  I  i 


Growth  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 


The  Civil  Air  Patrol,  recently  transferred 
to  the  Army  Air  Forces  Training  Command  and 
thus  assuring  cadets  the  finest  aviation  training 
available,  is  one  of  the  leaders  among  youth  or¬ 
ganizations  primarily  concerned  with  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  aviation  education. 

Today  the  C.A,P.  boasts  a  membership  of 
80,000  cadets  and  55,000  senior  members,  after 
contributing  heavily  to  the  armed  forces.  The 
Patrol  has  a  goal  of  100,000  cadets  set  to  be 
reached  shortly.  The  CA.P.  has  a  wing  com¬ 
mand  in  each  of  the  forty-eight  states;  and 
groups,  squadron,  and  flight  units  in  more  than 
1,000  cities,  towns,  and  communities. 

Included  in  the  C.A.P.  membership  are  30,- 
000  women  adults  and  girl  cadets.  Members 
of  this  group,  some  of  whom  are  highly  skilled 
in  instrument  flying  and  fully  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  the  most  intricate  planes,  perform  notably 
alongside  their  C.A.P.  brothers  in  flood  relief, 
forest  fire  control,  and  emergency  missions. 

Many  former  pilots  of  the  disbanded  WASP 
— Women’s  Air  Service  Pilots — doughty  all-fem¬ 
inine  armed  forces  unit,  are  Patrol  members. 

To  add  interest  to  cadet  training  and  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  aviation  proficiency  of  the 
most  promising  cadets,  flight  scholarships  have 
been  established  recently  by  several  state  and  lo¬ 
cal  units.  Funds  are  raised  by  contributions 
from  individuals  and  business  firms  interested 
in  promoting  aviation  education. 

Another  wide-awake  youth  organization  that 
has  been  creating  considerable  interest  in  avia¬ 
tion  is  the  Academy  of  Model  Aeronautics,  an 


affiliate  of  the  National  Aeronautic  Associate 
and  the  governing  body  for  the  aviation  clubs,  o 
More  than  1,000  model  airplane  clubs  hai  k 
been  formed  throughout  the  country  under  ti 
direction  of  the  A.M.A.,  which  hopes  for  a  mec  £ 
bership  of  at  least  3,000,000  youthful  niembe  j 
in  the  immediate  postwar  years.  Seventy  p 
cent  of  its  membership,  totaling  an  estimaft  ^ 
2,000,000  modelers  when  World  War  II  begj  ^ 
entered  the  armed  forces  in  defense  of  their  cou  ^ 
try  and  others  were  engaged  in  war  work. 

Not  only  is  aviation  education  open  to  bo]  ^ 
in  schools  and  organizations,  but  to  girls  i  t 
well.  The  Girl  Scouts  have  an  elaborate  pti  t 
gram  of  their  own,  and  similar  programs  hai  $ 
been  worked  out  by  other  national  groups.  Mu  j 
girls’  schools  and  colleges  feature  aviation.  j 
The  first  all-girl  Civil  Air  Patrol  cadet  squil  j 
ron  was  established  last  fall  in  New  York  Oj  ^ 
Special  courses  have  been  established  and  i»i 
continue  to  be  offered  by  various  schools  fi  . 
women,  leading  to  a  private  pilot’s  license.  ' 
A  recent  survey  states:  * 

“All  facts  indicate  that  the  Air  Age,  »  j 
heralded  only  a  few  years  ago,  has  been  ushd  d 
into  the  lives  and  homes  of  almost  every  Amai  ^ 
can.  .  .  .  Mass  travel  will  become  a  part  <  i 
everyday  activity,  while  the  flow  of  goods  UN 
food  by  air  express  will  lead  commerce  and  i|  j 
riculture  into  new  channels  of  progress.  .  .  .  A  j 
Education  will  go  far  toward  training  the  youl  ^ 
er  generation  in  taking  the  helm  of  internatioi 
affairs  in  peace.” — From  a  recent  report  by  I 
Air  Transportation  Association  of  America  I 
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JAMES  BENNETT 

Belleville  (Illinois)  Township  High  School 


From  my  own  student  days  I  recall  many 
instances  when  curiosity  developed  into 
"fear  and  trembling”  when  I  considered  how 
1  might  be  getting  along  in  certain  studies.  This 
was  before  present-day  methods  of  teaching, 
and  many  teachers  prided  themselves  on  keep¬ 
ing  students  in  the  dark  before  the  fateful 
day  when  final  grades  were  posted.  All  that 
students  in  those  classes  had  to  go  on  were 
grades  received  on  a  few  "tests”  which,  of 
course,  were  of  the  subjective  type  and  a  few 
evasive  answers  when  inquiries  were  made  of 
,  the  instructor. 

While  attending  a  teacher’s  college,  I  resolved 
to  try  to  do  something  to  remove  this  feeling 
of  uncertainty  and,  to  enable  my  students  to 
bow  exactly  "where  they  stood”  at  all  times. 

I  have  tried  several  devices  designed  to  ac¬ 
complish  those  two  things.  The  one  de¬ 
scribed  here  was  evolved  after  considerable  ex¬ 
perimentation  and  use  and  has  proved  quite 
satisfactory.  So,  I  am  passing  it  on  to  other 
bookkeeping  teachers. 

Students,  upon  entering  my  classes,  are  asked 
to  consider  themselves  employed  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  institution  at  a  basic  salar-^  (grade)  of 
II  eighty-five  dollars  per  month.  To  earn  this 
n  ^salary,  they  will  be  expected,  after  receiving 
*  ^BStructions,  to  do  a  certain  number  of  speci¬ 
fied  jobs  (problems).  The  jobs  for  the  month 
^  ire  all  listed  on  the  front  of  a  job  card 
*  which  each  student  keeps  and  which  must  ac- 
cempany  each  finished  piece  of  work  when  it 
is  submitted  for  inspection.  The  card  on  which 
tf«se  are  listed  may  be  the  one  which  accom- 
,  janies  many  workbooks,  or  a  plain  3  by  5 
n  nil  card. 

id  If  a  job  passes  inspection  (is  complete  and 
H  Kcurate  in  all  respects),  an  entry  is  made 
*"0(1  the  card  showing  the  date  completed,  and 
^2ero  is  placed  in  the  corrections  column.  fSee 
‘lustration  1).  The  zero  means  that  it  was 
.’^ot  returned  because  it  was  satisfactory  the 
^^rst  time  it  was  handed  in.  The  job  is  then 
{placed  in  the  stock  room  (filing  cabinet)  to¬ 


gether  with  all  other  work  accepted  that  day. 

If  a  job  fails  to  pass  inspection  for  any 
reason,  a  mark  is  placed  in  the  corrections  col¬ 
umn  and  the  work  is  returned.  A  dollar  will 
be  deducted  on  payday  from  the  student’s  basic 
salary  of  85,  for  each  mark  in  the  corrections 
column.  When  the  job  finally  passes  inspec¬ 
tion,  the  date  is  placed  in  the  proper  column 
and  the  project  goes  to  the  stock  room. 

To  illustrate,  the  front  of  the  sample  card 
shown  here  shows  the  problems  assigned  for 
the  month  (numbers  assumed)  and  the  way  it 
might  appear  during  the  month. 

Problems  2,  4,  and  10  were  correct  when 
handed  in  the  first  time.  Problem  5  has  been 
handed  in  twice  with  something  wrong  each 
time.  It  is  still  out  being  corrected  (no  entry 
in  the  Date  Completed  column).  Prob¬ 
lem  8  had  something  wrong  when  first  handed 
in,  but  passed  inspection  after  only  one  re¬ 
turn  for  correction. 


Name  STUDENT  A 

Month  FIRST 

PROBLEMS 

DATE 

REQUIRED 

COMPLETED 

CORRECTIONS 

2 

9/6 

0 

4 

9/7 

0 

5 

9/15 

XX 

6 

X 

10 

9/17 

0 

12 

14 

Illustration  1.  Job  Card  (Front) 

In  addition  to  the  required  work,  other  op¬ 
tional  extra-credit  jobs  may  be  done.  If  the 
student  chooses  to  do  any  of  these,  he  receives 
a  stipulated  bonus — amount  depends  upon  the 
difficulty  and  size  of  the  job.  These  are  also 
assigned  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and 
are  listed  on  the  back  of  the  job  card,  where 
a  record  is  kept  of  the  extra-credit  work  done 
and  the  amount  of  bonus  to  be  paid  the  stu¬ 
dent  for  the  month.  (See  illustration  2).  Prob¬ 
lems  which  are  used  for  class  discussion  (num- 
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bers  1  and  9)  are  not  entered  on  either  side 
of  the  card. 

Problem  3  was  correct  the  first  time  it  was 
handed  in.  Problem  7  was  returned  once  for 
correction.  The  total  bonus  earned  to  date  is 
6  dollars.  Not  more  than  15  dollars  in  bonu.s 
are  allowed  for  any  one  month,  and  these  are 
added  to  the  basic  salary  after  deductions  are 
made  for  required  work  which  was  returned. 
Bonus  work  cannot  replace  poor  work  on  the 
required  problems. 


EXTRA 

CREDIT 

DATE 

AMT.  OF 

PROBLEM 

VALUE 

COMPLETED 

BONUS 

3 

2 

9/7 

2 

6 

4 

7 

5 

9/to 

X4 

II 

3 

13 

4 

15 

5 

lUuntration  2,  Job  Card  (Back) 


A  chart,  illustration  3,  is  also  kept  in  the 
room  on  which  the  students  record  their  prog¬ 
ress  as  work  is  completed.  An  entry  is  made 
showing  the  number  of  corrections  on  each  job 
after  it  passes  inspection,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  bonus  earned  on  each  extra  job  (recorded 
in  the  bonus  column). 

While  illustrations  1  and  2  show  how  Stu¬ 
dent  A’s  card  might  appear  on  a  certain  day 
during  the  first  month,  illustration  3  shows 
the  chart  during  the  second  month. 

Student  A  has  completed  all  required  work 
for  the  first  month.  '  He  was  penalized  8 
dollars  for  work  returned  and  he  also  earned 
a  bonus  of  6  dollars.  His  pay  (grade)  for 
daily  work,  therefore,  is  83  dollars  (85 — 8-b 
6).  This  may  be  averaged  with  a  monthly 
test  if  the  teacher  desires.  He  has  completed 
four  of  the  required  jobs  for  the  second  month. 


Student  B  is  making  a  fine  record.  His  re¬ 
quired  work  is  excellent  and  he  is  ambitious 
enough  to  do  a  large  amount  of  extra  work, 
for  which  he  receives  his  bonus.  His  grade 
is  98  (85 — 2d  15)  for  the  first  month,  and 
most  of  the  required  work  for  the  second 
month  is  complete. 

Student  C,  being  a  slow  student,  did  not 
get  the  required  work  for  the  first  month  com¬ 
pleted.  Note  that  he  has  not  been  paid,  nor 
will  he  be  until  the  work  is  completed.  Extra 
time  for  this  is  extended  through  the  entire 
month  following  that  for  which  it  was  assigned, 
but  deductions  will  be  made  for  work  n(< 
completed  by  that  time.  This  will,  of  course, 
reduce  the  pay  for  those  students  who  cannot 
do  the  work;  and  they  are  not  allowed  to 
work  on  bonus  jobs  until  all  the  required  work 
for  the  previous  month  is  complete.  These 
students  are  paid  any  time  during  this  ex¬ 
tended  period  that  the  required  work  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  are  then  allowed  the  privilege  of 
working  for  a  bonus. 

In  addition  to  the  deductions  for  failure  to 
complete  required  work,  deductions  are  also 
made  for  poor  penmanship,  messiness,  and 
such  other  offenses  as  the  teacher  may  add. 

Completed  problems  are  inspected  once  i 
day  only — immediately  following  the  recitation 
or  discussion.  Sometimes  the  problems  and 
cards  are  passed  to  the  teacher’s  desk  where 
they  are  checked  in  the  few  minutes  required 
for  students  to  get  under  way  with  their  work. 
Sometimes  they  are  checked  at  the  students’ 
desks  as  the  teacher  passes  up  and  down  the 
aisles.  In  either  case,  when  inspection*  for  i 
day  is  completed,  no  more  work  is  checked 
until  the  following  day.  Only  a  few  minute 
are  required  for  this,  which  leaves  the  rest  of 
the  period  free  for  the  teacher  to  give  stu 
dents  individual  help.  This  prevents  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  work  that  soon  can  suffocate 
the  best  bookkeeping  teachers. 
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Details  of  the  above  procedure  may  seem 
confusing  when  this  article  is  first  read.  How¬ 
ever,  I  know  it  will  prove  quite  simple  when 
thoroughly  thought  through  and  given  a  fair 
trial.  I  also  feel  that  those  who  try  it  will 
discover  these  points  in  its  favor: 

1.  Stress  is  placed  on  accuracy,  neatness,  and 
punctuality  in  completing  the  required  work. 
Bonus  work  cannot  replace  deductions  for  the.se 
irregularities. 

2.  The  ambitious  student  is  given  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increa.se  his  pay  as  he  desires. 

3.  The  slower  student  is  given  extra  time  in 
which  to  complete  his  work. 

4.  Business  terminology  is  u.sed. 

5.  Much  time,  through  sy-stematized  check¬ 
ing,  is  saved,  which  means  more  time  for  in¬ 
dividual  help  to  students. 

6.  Students  readily  accept  the  plan  because 
they  can  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  their  status  at 
ill  times.  The  truth  of  this  is  shown  by  the 
way  they  gather  around  the  chart  each  day  be¬ 
fore  the  class  period  starts  to  compare  them¬ 
selves  with  others,  and  by  the  fact  that  not  a 
complaint  about  a  grade  has  been  registered 
since  the  plan  has  been  in  use. 


!New  Series  for  Arlminislrators 

The  Business  Education  W  arid  is  pleased 
to  announce  a  series  of  articles  hy  Irving 
Kashin  and  /.  David  Satloic  on  the  man¬ 
agement  «/  a  commercial  department.  Each 
article  will  he  devoted  to  a  specific  admin¬ 
istrative  problem  which  the  departmental 
chairman  is  called  upon  to  solve. 

Mr.  Kaskin,  a  past  president  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Associatum  of  New 
York  City  and  I'icinity,  and  at  present 
head  of  the  business  education  section  of 
the  New  Ytwk  Society  for  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Study  of  Education,  has  served  for 
the  past  eleven  years  ns  department  chair¬ 
man  at  Girls'  Commercial  High  School, 
one  of  the  largest  commercial  departments 
in  the  Netc  York  City  high  school  system. 

Dr.  Satlow,  a  past  president  of  the 
Accounting  and  Commercial  Law  Teachers' 
Association  of  Netv  )  ork  City,  former 
editor  of  the  )  earhook  of  the  Commercial 
Education  Association  of  New  )  ork  City 
and  I'icinity,  and  Editor  of  Kirping  Post¬ 
ed,  a  monthly  bibliography  in  busine.ss 
education,  has  been  dejtartment  chairman 
at  Bushwick  High  School,  Brooklyn,  for 
the  past  eight  years. 

The  first  article  in  the  series  will  appear 
next  month. 


American  Education  Week 

American  Education  Week,  November  1 1 
through  November  17,  will  be  of  unusual  sig¬ 
nificance  and  importance  this  year.  This  will  be 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  celebration. 
Since  small  beginnings  after  World  War  I,  it 
has  become  a  great  nationwide  observance. 

Educational  planning  should  occupy  a  central 
role  in  America’s  plans.  Concentrated  nation¬ 
wide  public  attention  upon  schools  is  achieved 
only  during  American  Education  Week.  Utilize 
A.E.W.  not  only  by  following  the  official  pro¬ 
gram,  but  by  discussing  such  issues  as  peacetime 
conscription,  veteran  education,  federal  aid  for 
education,  and  state  and  community  school  is¬ 
sues. 

This  year  the  general  theme  for  A.E.W.  is 
"Education  to  Promote  the  General  Welfare.” 
Daily  topics  suggested  are  as  follows: 

Sunday,  November  11 . Emphasizing  Spiritual 

Values 

Monday,  November  12.  .  .  .Finishing  the  War 
Tuesday,  November  13.  ..  .Securing  the  Peace 
\.'cdneid.iy,  November  14  Improving  Economic 

Wellbeing 

Thursday,  November  1 5 ....  Strengthening  Home 

Life 

Friday,  November  16 . Developing  Good  Citi¬ 

zens 

Saturday,  November  17.  ..  .Building  Sound  Health 
-  4.  . 

Mexico^8  Population  Increases 

Mexican  population  figures  have  risen  to  more 
than  21,600,000,  according  to  the  Mexican  Sta¬ 
tistical  Office.  This  means  that  Mexico  is  the 
second  most  populous  country  in  Latin  America. 
Brazil  stands  first,  with  46,000,000  inhabitants. 
Since  the  last  national  census  in  1940,  Mexico’s 
population  has  increased  nearly  2,000,000. 

- 4 - 

Typiiifr  Statistics  .  .  . 

A  RECENT  SURVEY  made  by  the  Secretarial  De¬ 
partment  of  Stephens  College,  Missouri,  pro¬ 
duced  these  data: 

78%  of  the  young  women  said  they  were  able 
to  type. 

*>9%  of  these  had  had  one  or  more  years  of 
typing. 

93%  of  them  could  type  30  words  a  minute  or 
faster. 

35%  of  the  students  type  their  own  term  pa¬ 
pers.  ' 

45%  lack  access  to  a  typewriter. 

60%  of  them  thought  that  ability  to  type 
helped  in  their  college  work. — Junior  Colle^»‘ 
Journal 
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WANTED: 


3Mailabie  Letters  in  Less  Time 


JAMES  CEMMELL 


CHARTERS  and  Whitley  discovered  that  If  pupils  are  to 
typewriting  the  business  letter  ranked  then  the  typist  \ 
first  in  a  list  of  871  secretarial  duties.  Nichols  must  receive  th< 

placed  this  duty  second.  Kyker  placed  it  among  formance  shouh 

the  first  ten.  It  becomes  apparent  that  the  accomplishment, 
primary  objective  of  the  pupil  who  pursues 
the  subject  of  typewriting  for  vocational  pur¬ 
poses  is  to  produce  a  mailable  business  letter. 

It  should  follow  then  that  his  achievement 
in  the  typing  class  will  be  measured  by  the 
speed  and  accuracy  he  acquires  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  business  letters.  Actually,  this  has 
not  been  the  case.  Teachers  have  set  up  stand¬ 
ards  in  terms  of  net  words  a  minute  on  straight- 
copy  tests,  perfect  copies,  or  limited-error  plans. 

These  are  not  the  requirements  of  the  business 
world.  They  are  arbitrary  classroom  stand¬ 
ards. 

Grading 

If  Pupil  A  can  hand  in  a  letter  containing 
no  errors,  the  classroom  grade  will  undoubtedly 
be  100  per  cent,  despite  the  fact  that  his  tech¬ 
nique  was  poor.  Should  Pupil  B’s  letter  con¬ 
tain  an  error,  the  grade  will  be  lower,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  tact  it*  was  typed  with  correct 
technique  in  less  than  half  the  time  consumed 
by  Pupil  A. 

The  learner  is  quick  to  grasp  this  exag¬ 
gerated  emphasis  upon  accuracy.  As  a  result, 
speed  is  sacrificed  for  accuracy  and  poor  typ¬ 
ing  habits  develop.  Such  classroom  standards  when 
are  vitiating.  The  abilities  of  the  two  typists  straig 
cited  in  the  preceding  paragraph  may  or  may  produ 
not  be  equal.  At  any  rate,  one  has  written  intere 
without  error  and  his  grade  must  be  higher  if  amoui 
marks  are  based  upon  accomplishment  alone.  Ma 


Most  employers  are  no  more  interested  m 
the  number  of  net  words  a  minute  the  typist  is 
able  to  record  on  straight-copy  (paragraph) 
material  than  they  are  in  the  system  of  short* 
hand  the  stenographer  uses  to  record  the  dic¬ 
tation.  They  have  learned  to  their  sorrow  thrt 
typists  are  unable  to  maintain  this  typing  rate 
letters  are  substituted  fa 


the  only  technical  standards  thrt 
There  is  usually  a  certaiil 
rk  to  be  done  in  a  given  time; 
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leaching  typewriting  by  blaming  textbook  writ¬ 
ers  for  their  failure  to  provide  textual  material 
designed  to  facilitate  evaluation  of  business 
letter  production. 

;  Textbook  writers  justify  texts  that  empha¬ 
size  the  development  of  straight-copy  ability 
with  the  contention  that  this  ability  determines 
die  speed  and  accuracy  potential  of  the  pupil 
in  the  production  of  business  letters. 

Unfortunately,  neither  of  these  viewpoints 
improves  typewriting  instruction.  Both  prem¬ 
ises  are  unsound,  and  that  of  the  textbook  writ¬ 
ers  is  entirely  fallacious.  While  speed  in  the 
production  of  letters  is  definitely  limited  by 
the  speed  and  accuracy  the  pupil  has  attained 
in  typing  straight-copy  material,  the  extent  to 
which  the  former  will  approach  the  latter 
varies  with  individual  students,  presenting  a 
real  problem  for  the  teacher  of  typewriting. 

Recommendations 

‘  It  is  a  truism  to  assert  that  the  typist’s  rate  of 

■  spwd  will  be  much  lower  in  the  production 
^  of  business  letters  than  in  the  reproduction 

of  straight-copy  material.  Just  how  much  dif- 
‘  fcrence  must  exist  between  the  two  rates,  how- 
’  ever,  is  a  moot  question.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
*  this  writer,  based  upon  experimental  research, 

■  that  typists  can  be  expected  to  retain  at  least 
“  70  per  cent  of  the  straight-copy  rate  in  typing 

the  business  letter  if  proper  teaching  proce¬ 
dures  are  utilized. 

There  is  a  great  need  in  the  field  of  type- 
writing  for  adequate  teaching  materials  that 
will  test  the  ability  of  the  typist  to  produce 
P"  Ac  various  parts  of  the  business  letter  and  the 
letter  as  a  whole.  Until  such  time  as  these  ma- 
terials  are  available,  classroom  teachers  must 
be  resourceful.  Teachers  should  make  arrange- 
aents  to  administer  5-  10-  and  15-minute 
tests  on  business  letters  and  on  straight-copy 
.  aaterial. 

Individual  pupil  records  should  be  main- 
, .  tuned  that  reveal  whether  or  not  pupils  are 
^  Gaining  70  per  cent  of  the  straight-copy  rate 
wben  typing  the  business  letter.  If  the  percent- 
igc  b  lower  than  70,  the  teacher  should  analyze 
the  letter  writing  habits  of  the  typist  in  ques- 
lion.  In  the  meantime,  emphasis  upon  the 
^  <raight-copy  rate  should  be  dropped.  Should 
^  Ac  typist  retain  a  percentage  greatly  in  excess 
1^  70,  attention  might  well  be  focused  upon 
^  the  elevation  of  the  straight-copy  rate  for  sev- 
«ttl  lessons. 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  teaching  sug¬ 
gestion  will  result  in  more  recordkeeping,  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  mean  more  work  for 
the  teacher.  Pupils  will  keep  intelligent  records 
of  their  own  progress  if  teachers  will  take  time 
to  explain  the  need  for  these  records  and  the 
results  that  will  accrue  from  their  use. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  primary  duty  of  the 
typist  is  to  produce  a  mailable  business  letter, 
instruction  should  be  centered  upon  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  this  objective  and  not  upon  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  straight-copy  speed. 

Harold  H.  Smith  Comments 

In  making  a  strong  plea  for  more  widespread 
and  intelligent  treatment  of  the  problem  of 
training  typists  to  produce  letters  in  greater 
quantity  as  well  as  of  mailable  quality,  Mr. 
Gemmell  has  analyzed  the  situation  very  much 
as  some  others  have  done  before  him.  He  rightly 
deplores  the  general  lack  of  emphasis  upon  de¬ 
veloping  skill  in  the  production  of  letters  and  re¬ 
peats  the  plaints  of  those  who  have  for  years 
bewailed  the  overemphasis  on  straight-copy  tests 
in  which  some  teachers  indulge. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  write  clearly  and 
emphatically  on  a  subject  like  this  about  which 
he  feels  keenly.  Words  have  a  way  of  tricking 
us.  They  have  double  meanings  and  they  carry 
either  too  little  of  the  import  we  wish  to  convey 
or  they  suggest  meanings  we  do  not  intend  to 
include.  At  first,  in  my  editorial  capacity,  I 
tried  to  reword  his  excellent  discussion  of  grad¬ 
ing  in  order  to  tell  more  completely  the  story  I 
felt  he  wished  to  convey,  but  in  the  end  I  re¬ 
stored  his  wording  and  decided  to  add  my  com¬ 
ments. 

I  never  could  fathom  how  teachers  can,  in  good 
conscience,  award  a  slow,  poky  typist  an  A  grade 
for  one  measly  but  correct  letter  while  they  give 
another  student  a  C  grade  for  producing  in  the 
same  length  of  time  two  correct  letters  and  one 
letter  with  two  small  and  correctible  errors. 
Students  accommodate  themselves  to  these  un¬ 
realistic  standards  and  develop  bad  typing  hab¬ 
its  because  they  have  been  taught  to  conform  to 
the  teacher’s  wishes — right  or  wrong — from  kin¬ 
dergarten  through  college. 

But  "accomplishment”  cannot  possibly  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  mean  only  the  quality  of  the  typed 
product.  It  must  include  the  quantity  of  pro¬ 
duction  as  well.  Nor  can  "performance”  be  re¬ 
stricted,  as  the  author  tries  to  restrict  it,  to  tech¬ 
nique.  Performance  includes  everything  from  the 
start  to  the  finish  of  the  production  process,  in¬ 
cluding  method,  •  technique,  speed,  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  product  itself. 
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Laying  aside  this  complaint  of  the  exact  defi¬ 
nitions  of  terms,  I  have  a  general  comment  to 
make  about  the  use  of  the  word  "technique.” 
It  serves  a  most  useful  purpose  with  typing  teach¬ 
ers  because  it  covers  a  multitude  of  details  which 
many  teachers  do  not  even  vaguely  sense,  and  it 
is  so  often  bandied  about  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  people  think  that  the  user  is  thoroughly 
aware  of  all  those  details.  Many  teachers  do 
employ  straight-copy  tests,  wrongly  administered, 
on  the  theory  that  they  will  automatically  de¬ 
velop  superior  techniques. 

Given  the  right  conditions  of  competition,  re¬ 
wards  based  on  relative  achievement,  and  enough 
years  of  practice,  they  will  develop  skillful 
typing  techniques;  but  no  school  can  meet  these 
conditions.  Competitions  are  so  often  barred 
"on  principle,”  rewards  based  on  achievement 
practically  do  not  exist,  and  there  is  insufficient 
time  to  permit  such  a  plan  to  work  successfully. 

My  point  is  that  it  is  unfair  to  criticize  all 
teachers  who  use  straight-copy  tests  for  the  sins 
of  the  few  who  misuse  them.  Mr.  Gemmell 
agrees  with  this,  because  toward  the  end  of 
his  article  he  prescribes  efforts  at  elevating  "the 
straight-copy  rate  for  several  lessons”  in  certain 
circumstances. 

The  author’s  suggestion  that  a,  portion  of  the 
time  wasted  in  too  much  straight-copy  testing 
should  be  devoted  to  testing  (drilling)  on  busi¬ 
ness  letters  is  an  excellent  one.  I  referred  to  this 
type  of  training  several  times  in  my  articles  on 
"The  Teaching  of  Typewriting”  which  appeared 
in  The  American  Shorthand  Teacher  magazine 
between  March,  1929,  and  June,  1931.  Sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  same  kind  had  been  made  earlier  by 
others.  The  graduation  test  for  typists  in  some 
private  business  schools  prior  to  1900  was  an  all¬ 
day  actual  production  test  in  the  school  office 
in  which  quantity  and  quality  both  counted. 

While  I  am  at  it,  may  I  put  in  a  word  for  the 
"textbook  writers”  whom  the  author  takes  so 
severely  to  task?  We  are  misquoted  and  mis¬ 
understood  just  as  much  as  other  people.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  in  at  least  three  basic  typ¬ 
ing  texts  with  which  my  name  is  connected  we 
have  provided  for  timed  drills  on  business  let¬ 
ters  and  other  practical  papers,  some  teachers 
apparently  do  not  read  the  brief  instructions  and 
teacher  aids.  In  all  three  of  these  texts  we  went 
a  step  further  and  set  up  definite  performance 
standards  and  time  limits  for  most  if  not  all 
such  letters.  If  teachers  would  follow  their 
texts  closely,  the  time  now  spent  on  business 
letters  would  be  ample.  Omit  the  timed  work 
on  straight  copy  and  on  practical  work,  and 
you  encourage  typing  practice  that  will  improve 
nothing.  It  will  not  result  in  any  skill. 

To  my  mind  that  is  the  basic  weakness  of 


most  typing  courses  where  results  are  not  J 
to  the  possibilities.  Students  are  merely  druj 
ming  and  putting  in  time;  they  are  not  striviJ 
to  improve.  No  human  skill  grows  unless  tif 
performer  is  in  deadly  earnest;  unless  he  triJ 
and  tries  hard,  and  puts  his  mind  and  physiJ 
being  into  it.  Mishandled  timed  tests  of  all  kin| 
can  be  criticized  on  the  same  basis. 

I  honestly  do  not  think  that  the  author  of  ai 
of  the  better-known  typing  texts  deserves  d 
reputation  which  Mr.  Gemmell  repeats  fro 
whatever  source.  As  for  his  statement  that  teac 
ers  blame  the  textbook  for  failure  to  provi 
proper  material,  I  can  only  suggest  that  in  ai 
other  field  a  competent  instructor  would  q 
need  a  textbook  to  tell  him  how  long  a  worl 
should  require  for  any  particular  job.  He  wou 
know,  and  he  would  hold  the  learner  to  th 
standard.  Certainly  all  typing  texts  are  full 
business  letters  and  other  practical  papers  aol 
as  I  have  recited,  some  textbooks  do  set  pd 
formance  standards  based  on  the  point  in  t)| 
course  at  which  each  letter  appears. 

As  for  the  statement,  "Textbook  writers  ji| 
tify  texts  that  emphasize  the  development 
straight-copy  ability  with  the  contention  tl4 
this  ability  determines  the  speed  and  accur 
potential  of  the  pupil  in  the  production  of  bu| 
ness  letters,”  I  freely  acknowledge  that  I 
one  of  those  writers,  but  I  have  always  coupll 
with  that  statement  the  provision  that  each  t]| 
ist  must  have  a  certain  minimum  of  training 
producing  acceptable  business  letters  under  ti4 
or  the  statement  will  not  hold  good. 

Even  though  Mr.  Gemmell  continues  wil 
"Both  premises  are  unsound,  and  that  of  i 
textbook  writers  is  entirely  fallacious,”  I  i[ 
greatly  comforted  by  the  very  next  sentence 
which  he  says,  "While  speed  in  the  product! 
of  letters  is  definitely  limited  by  the  speed  a 
accuracy  the  pupil  has  attained  in  typing  straigi 
copy  material,  the  extent  to  which  the  fora 
will  approach  the  latter  varies  with  individi  i 
students,  presenting  a  real  problem  for  the  teat 
er  of  typewriting.” 

Thanks  for  your  frankness,  Mr.  G.  We 
both  trying  to  say  the  same  thing.  We  ag^ 
at  heart,  but  you  shouldn’t  have  used  that 
mancing  word  "fallacious”! 


When  you  know  you  are  doing  your  js 
perfectly — look  for  ways  to  improve  it — or  son| 
one  else  will. — Martin  Vanbee 


Experience  is  a  dead  loss  if  you  cannot 
it  for  more  than  it  cost  you. — Northwestern 
ttonal  News 


After  the  event,  even  a  fool  is  wise. — Ho 
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HOWARD  A.  ZACUR 

AK£  the  case  of  Counterfeit  Joe  who 
passed  counterfeit  money  and  did  it  legal¬ 
ly.  Joe  borrowed  five  dollars  from  a  reputable 
citizen  susceptible  to  hard  luck  stories,  and 
promised  to  return  the  loan  in  a  few  days. 

Several  days  later,  Counterfeit  Joe  met  his 
creditor  and  said  he  was  unable  to  pay  the 
five  dollars.  He  took  out  his  worn  wallet 
saying  he  had  only  a  dollar.  When  he  opened 
the  wallet  out  fell  a  twenty  dollar  bill,  and  the 
citizen  snatched  it.  He  gave  Joe  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars  and  pocketed  the  counterfeit  bill.  Joe 
could  not  be  accused  of  passing  counterfeit 
money  because  it  was  really  taken  from  him. 

This  is  an  instance  of  how  the  law,  para¬ 
doxically,  may  fully  protect  persons  guilty  of 
certain  fraudulent  practices. 

Counterfeiting  is  under  constant  surveil¬ 
lance  by  the  Government.  It  occurs  inter¬ 
mittently,  and  it  is  important  that  every  in¬ 
dividual  be  familiar  with  the  various  differ¬ 
ences  between  money  issued  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  counterfeit  money.  Literature  on  this 
subject  may  be  obtained  by  writing  either  the 
U.  S.  Secret  Service,  Treasury  Department,  or 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Business,  too,  has  difficulty  in  avoiding 
fraud.  In  many  instances,  however,  business 
suffers  financial  loss  because  some  employee  is 
careless  in  handling  a  business  transaction. 

At  the  time  a  transaction  is  being  conducted, 
chances  of  fraud  may  be  very  remote.  The 
procedure  in  handling  the  transaction  may  fol¬ 
low  a  natural  course,  yet  it  may  eventually 
end  in  court  action.  The  ease  with  which  a 
normal  transaction '  may  end  in  fraud  is  as¬ 
tounding.  Take  the  case  of  The  Business 
Corporation. 

Customer  A  purchased  three  hundred  dollars’ 
worth  of  office  equipment  on  account  from 
The  Business  Corporation.  Customer  A  was 
to  pay  his  account  in  monthly  installments 
of  one  hundred  dollars.  His  first  installment 
was  met  with  a  personal  check  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  to  be  cashed,  with  one  hundred 
of  that  amount  to  apply  on  account.  He  col¬ 


lected  the  balance  in  cash.  The  canceled  check 
served  as  a  receipt  for  payment  in  full — suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  of  payment  in  any  court.  In 
subsequent  litigation,  The  Business  Corporation 
lost  the  case,  the  equipment,  and  considerable 
cash. 

It  is  the  practice  of  most  businesses  to  re¬ 
fuse  personal  checks  in  excess  of  payment  to 
be  made  on  account.  But  negligence  on  the 
part  of  some  employees  aids  the  continuance 
of  this  potentially  fraudulent  practice. 

The  amount  of  loss  from  fraud  incurred  by 
businesses  is  inestimable,  since  legal  inability 
to  collect  is  apparent  in  many  cases.  After  re¬ 
alizing  the  hopelessness  of  collecting  on  fraud¬ 
ulently  negotiated  transactions,  most  firms  avoid 
court  action.  Lawsuits  only  add  to  the  loss 
already  incurred. 

I^ew,  improved  Ifleihods 

Gone,  perhaps,  are  the  days  of  salting  mines 
and  kiting  checks.  Security  legislation  has 
controlled  the  sale  of  worthless  stocks.  Coun¬ 
terfeiting  has  been  curbed  considerably.  Yet 
the  trickster  may  develop  new  methods  of 
fraud  or  improve  on  old  methods.  Take  the 
case  of  Customer  B. 

Customer  B  invariably  purchased  merchan¬ 
dise  on  account,  having  his  account  charged 
with  each  purchase.  Upon  receipt  of  invoice, 
and  in  respect  to  Regulation  W,  Customer  B 
made  a  cash  payment  in  full  and  unobtrusively 
requested  a  receipt.  The  credit  clerk  complied, 
writing  the  following; 

’’Received  from  Customer  B,  Twenty- five 
dollars  in  full  of  account  as  of  December  28, 
1944.” 

Later  that  same  day.  Customer  B  made  sev¬ 
eral  charges — with  the  permission  of  the  credit 
department  and  manager.  The  receipt  indicated 
”in  full  of  account”  as  of  that  specific  date. 
Therefore,  all  subsequent  charges  on  that  same 
date  were  paid  for  in  full. 

In  full  of  account  should  never  be  used  in 
writing  receipts.  Bookkeeping  and  accounting 
teachers  should  stress  this  fact  in  their  classes. 

Many  business  concerns  have  adopted  cer- 
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tain  measures  for  handling  and  recording 
checks  and  receipts.  However,  some  of  these 
collection  policies  were  not  installed  until  a 
fraudulently  negotiated  transaction  resulted  in 
a  loss  for  the  business. 

The  Wholesale  Company  was  one  concern 
that  revised  collection  procedures  after  Cus¬ 
tomer  C  gave  a  representative  a  two  hundred 
dollar  order  for  goods  to  be  shipped  on  a  speci¬ 
fied  date.  The  representative,  having  legal  au¬ 
thority  to  do  so,  accepted  a  fifty  dollar  check 
for  partial  payment  and  issued  a  receipt  to  Cus¬ 
tomer  C,  which  ran: 

"Cash  with  order,  Fifty  dollars — 

The  canceled  check  served  as  evidence  of 
one  payment;  the  receipt  was  another  payment 
of  the  same  amount.  The  check  had  been 
"negligently”  dated  so  that  the  two  instru¬ 
ments  would  not  coincide. 

Receipts  should  be  made  without  "Cash” 
written  or  printed  on  the  form.  A  check 
when  canceled  will  serve  as  a  receipt  for  pay¬ 
ment.  Simply  noting  an  invoice  or  a  dupli¬ 
cate  invoice  as  paid  will  serve  as  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  payment  for  the  customer  if  a  re¬ 
ceipt  is  requested  when  payment  is  made  by 
check.  ^ 

Some  businesses  still  accept  worthless  checks 
because  they  do  not  thoroughly  examine  the  in¬ 
struments  or  request  proper  identification. 

In  this  case.  Customer  D  entered  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  purchased  several  expensive 
items  of  merchandise.  As  he  did  not  have  suf¬ 
ficient  legal  tender,  he  gave  a  personal  check 
for  several  times  the  amount  of  the  purchases. 
The  salesclerk  summoned  the  floor  manager, 
who  gave  his  approval  after  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  check.  He  did  not  request  proper  iden¬ 
tification.  Customer  D  departed  with  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  cash  and  merchandise. 

Several  days  later,  the  business  was  notified 
by  the  bank  that  the  drawer  of  the  check  had 
been  dead  for  several  months.  Customer  D 
had  attended  an  auction  sale  and  purchased 
books,  among  which  was  a  checkbook  contain¬ 
ing  a  number  of  signed  checks  belonging  to 
the  deceased  owner.  These  were  being  used 
by  Customer  D. 

Since  many  businesses  are  reluctant  to  ac¬ 
cept  personal  checks,  other  methods  have  been 
instituted  for  defrauding  indorsees.  Customer 
E  knew  of  some  businessmen  who  were  unlikely 
to  question  the  validity  of  a  check  drawn  by 
a  local  reliable  manufacturing  concern  and  is- 
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sued  to  the  payee.  Having  obtained  a  blank 
check  from  the  company,  and  other  vital  in. 
formation  about  signatures  of  the  company’s 
directors.  Customer  E  had  the  check  duplicat¬ 
ed  many  times.  Forging  the  necessary  signa¬ 
tures  and  using  a  similar  check-writer,  Custome 
E  found  little  difficulty  in  passing  the  forged 
check  to  various  businesses. 

Don't  Trust  Strangers 

Checks  should  never  be  cashed  for  stran¬ 
gers.  When  checks  are  accepted  for  customers, 
proper  identification  should  be  requested  unti. 
credit  rating  is  established.  For  out-of-town 
bank  checks,  the  drawer  should  be  requested  to 
obtain  an  indorser  known  to  someone  in  the 
firm. 

Observation  plus  proper  timing  gives  the 
sharpster  the  advantage  in  many  instances.  Hi 
has  mentally  noted  every  move  in  advance. 

There  is  the  case  of  The  Textile  Compauj 
Jtat  had  just  employed  a  youthful,  inexperienced 
clerk  to  handle  installment  payments.  Ih 
customer,  a  clever  sharpster,  had  purchased  ser 
eral  expensive  articles  of  merchandise  on  i 
lay-away  plan.  After  making  several  payment 
of  small  amounts,  the  customer  waited  unti 
the  closing  hour  to  approach  the  youthful  credi 
clerk.  He  informed  the  clerk  that  he  wishe 
to  settle  his  account  and  requested  a  receip 
for  payment.  The  rushed  clerk  hurriedly  fiUei 
in  the  necessary  information  and  stamped  Set 
tlement  in  Full  on  the  receipt.  He  neglect© 
taking  the  money  and  handed  the  receipt  to 
the  customer,  who  left,  saying  he  would  cal 
for  the  articles  in  a  few  days.  A  few  houu 
later  the  cash  drawer  was  found  short  the 
transacted  amount.  The  customer  now  had  the 
necessary  receipt  to  claim  the  articles,  and  be 
did! 

Before  giving  a  receipt,  money  should  al¬ 
ways  be  taken,  counted,  and  placed  to  one  side; 
in  full  view  of  both  customer  and  clerk.  Aft© 
counting  the  money  and  putting  it  to  one  side; 
the  receipt  may  be  written.  A  receipt  shouH 
never  be  written  before  money  is  taken  frofl 
the  debtor. 

Persons  permitting  fraud  to  occur  lack  certak 
fundamental  business  principles  and  bits  of 
knowledge  they  should  have  learned  before 
beginning  to  work.  Teachers  of  business  subi 
jects  must  emphasize  the  importance  of  cautiai 
and  alertness  in  handling  and  recording  busi¬ 
ness  transactions. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
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UEUT.  CHARLES  A.  JUCKETT,  U.S.N.R. 


Courtesy,  Teachers  Lotleye,  Columbia  untversitv 


JUST  the  other  day  I  heard  an  assertion  they  could  be  taught  typing,  they  would  be 
made  that  any  teaching  device  is  justified  a  big  help  to  you — and  besides  that,  if  they 
which  produces  positive  results  (benefits?).  If  don’t  keep  an  ’A’  average  in  their  classwork, 
this  is  true,  the  Babbler,  an  East  Hampton  they  can’t  play  with  me!”  (Straightforward, 
Grade  School  paper,  was  surely  justified,  eh?) 

Edited,  produced,  and  sold  by  a  constantly  While  not  meeting  with  an  entirely  en- 
fotating  staff  of  from  six  to  fifteen  high-test  thusiastic  response,  nevertheless  it  was  done; 

1  chembs,  contributed  to  weekly  by  thirty  to  and  two  children  who  were  to  tread  first  the 
ti  sixty  grade  school  pupils,  bought  weekly —  path  appeared  in  a  high  school  typing  class. 

1  without  compulsion — by  one-third  of  the  kid-  They  sat  on  the  right  and  left  of  a  60-year- 
li  dies  in  the  first  eight  grades,  the  results  were  old  clergyman!  And  they  did  learn  typing — 

»  certainly  positive.  While  considering  the  jus-  quickly,  easily,  and  with  at  least  a  fair  degree 
p  dfication,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  this  paper  of  professional  skill. 

M  made  its  appearance  on  time,  thirty  times  a  year.  In  1938,  more '  children  were  put  through 
for  six  years.  It  has  been  temporarily  discon-  the  same  mill,  and  the  first  two  continued  on. 

0  tinucd  because  of  a  war-shrunk  teaching  staff.  After  they  became  fairly  well  versed  in  secre¬ 
te  But  let’s  attack  the  problem  scientifically  tarial  procedures,  they  were  able  to  take  ad- 
all  tod  discuss  the  facts  which  led  to  the  estab-  vantage  of  the  G)mmercial  Department  Work- 
in  lishment  of  this  "technique.”  In  1937,  after  shop — more  familiarly  known  as  the  "Slave 
h  participating  in  a  hot  bit  of  shop  talk  about  Hole”! 

1*  die  opportunities  offered  to  bright  children  by  Naturally,  they  got  a  big  kick  out  of  du- 
h  our  public  school  educational  setup,  the  com-  plicating,  typing  absence  lists,  tests,  and  letters 
nercial  teacher  (myself)  took  a  look  at  two  — work  of  a  semiconfidential  nature.  And  they 
d-  facts  he  considered  worthy  of  note.  (1)  The  got  just  as  much  of  a  kick  out  of  keeping 
^  school  "intelligentsia”  had  a  tendency  to — shall  the  secrets  with  which  they  came  in  contact 
to  wc  be  blunt? — loaf.  (2)  Would  it  be  pos-  through  this  work.  Incidentally,  and  purpose- 
^  able  to  teach  a  young  child  typewriting  on  ly,  they  began  to  acquire  a  few  of  the  quali- 
dil  i  professional  level  of  skill  ?  fications  stressed  in  the  Workshop — punctual- 

^  East  Hampton  being  the  kind  of  school  ity,  neatness,  and  a  high  standard  of  work- 
wberein  a  teacher  can  try  anything  as  long  manship. 

^  IS  he  doesn’t  break  any  of  the  Ten  Command-  About  this  time,  the  subject  of  a  grade  school 
«  ncnts,  I  decided  I’d  find  the  answers — or  paper  was  brought  up,  unpremeditated,  of 
ote  wne  of  the  answers.  So  with  gracious  manner,  course.  Without  subjecting  the  reader  to  the 
ub*  but  subversive  ideas,  I  approached  the  prin-  pains  of  birth  so  frequent  during  the  first  year, 
*0®  dpal  of  the  grade  school  and  said:  here  is  what  we  had  in  the  way  of  equipment 

iisi-  "Would  you  lend  me  a  couple  of  your  and  procedures. 

»cry  brightest  pupils  for  an  hour  a  day?  If  Equipment:  (1)  Personnel:  six  to  fifteen 
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children  from  grades  two  to  seven  with  IQ’s 
ranging  from  117  to  150.  These  children 
maintained  at  least  a  "B”  in  every  school 
subject.  (2)  Time:  one  period  a  day  plus  forty 
minutes  at  night,  and  the  latter  not  more 
than  twice  a  week.  (3)  Uterary  contributions: 
each  week  from  three  to  fifty  pieces  of  litera¬ 
ture  were  contributed  by  each  grade  school 
room.  (4)  Printing  equipment:  typewriters, 
multiple  duplicating  machine,  and  instruction 
in  their  use,  were  readily  available.  (5)  Ad¬ 
visors:  the  only  advice  available  was  from  me, 
the  high  school  commercial  teacher.  I  was 
not  by  any  means  an  authority  on  grade  school 
children  and  up  to  that  time  I  knew  very  little 
about  school  papers  in  general  and  nothing 
about  elementary  school  papers. 

Production  Procedure 

The  procedure  was  something  like  this:  On 
Friday  afternoon,  one  of  the  staff  picked  up 
all  of  the  literary  contributions  from  the  grades 
and  edited  them.  The  papers  were  separated 
into  three  piles — Best,  Good,  and  Poor.  The 
papers  in  the  "Best”  pile  were  corrected  and 
edited  by  one  of  the  editors.  If  there  wasn’t 
enough  material  in  that  bunch,  the  "Good” 
stories  were  edited. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  all  members  of  the 
staff  typed  the  acceptable  material  in  column 
form  with  provisions  made  for  a  justified  right 
margin.  On  Wednesday,  the  editor  in  charge 
of  each  page  of  the  four-page  paper  made  a 
dummy  for  his  page.  The  dummy  was  then 
checked  thoroughly  by  the  editor-in-chief,  and 
corrections  in  English,  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  typing  were  made  if  any  were  necessary 
after  the  first  editing  Then  the  dummy  in 
final  form  was  shown  to  a  good  and  very  sym¬ 
pathetic  grade  school  teacher  who  had  volun¬ 
teered  for  the  job  of  putting  the  final  stamp 
of  approval  in  the  proper  places. 

On  Thursday,  the  dummy  was  stenciled  and 
run  off  on  the  stencil-duplicating  machine.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  forty  minute  after-school  period 
was  exceeded,  but  Thursday  was  the  only  night 
such  a  thing  was  allowed. 

Friday  morning  before  school,  any  stapling 
still  necessary  was  done  by  members  of  tiie* 
staff  who  were  not  present  Thursday  night. 
Promptly  at  nine  o’clock  each  Friday  morning 
the  Babbler  went  on  sale. 

And  brfore  I  forget  it,  let  me  mention  our 
heading.  One  of  our  artists  drew  a  cartoon 


of  a  couple  of  small  fry  playing  with  blodl 
The  blocks  had  arranged  themselves  and  tlj 
letters  so  that  they  spelled  Babbler. 
stencil-duplicating  company  had,  for  a  snJ 


fee,  made  a  die  of  this  and  impressed  it 
the  stencils  which  we  used  for  our  first  pa| 
It  was  used  on  all  of  our  issues  after  that  m 


year. 


You  might  ask  what  the  teacher’s  contril| 
tion  was  to  all  of  this.  I’m  sure  this  ans 


pi 


would  shock  some  of  our  better  teachJ 
Frankly,  I  never  saw  the  issue  until  it  i 
on  sale  Friday  morning — unless  something  w 
wrong.  Those  kiddies  took  care  of  everythii 
After  all,  the  average  I.Q.  was  132  and 
you  say  to  a  kid  like  that,  "This  is  your  j 
this  is  how  you  do  it,  it  has  to  be  done  w 
and  done  by  a  certain  time — ,”  a  teac 
can  and  should  keep  his  or  her  nose  out  of 

Further  than  that,  I  think  they  would  hi 
considered  it  an  insult  if  they  were  gnl 
those  instructions,  and  then  found  the  teaci 
hanging  over  their  shoulders  while  t! 
worked.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  did  it  th( 
selves — steadily,  faithfully,  regularly 

quite  often  with  traces  of  genius. 

Two  youngsters  used  to  fill  up  odd  spaj 
with  nonsense  rhymes.  Another  drew  an 
spired  cartoon  of  the  "Bonac  (colloquial  pli 
name)  Clam”  and  his  adventures  in  scb 
Three  others  made  a  specialty  of  giv 
speeches  at  school  and  community  meetii 
Another  managed  to  make  a  reorganization  bl 
the  administrative  setup  of  the  paper,  an 
good  one,  too !  Some  showed  themselves  tof 
natural  leaders.  Some  of  them  learned  vii 
to  be  leaders.  None  of  them  were  folloii 
except  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  society, 
day  most  of  them  have  become  high  schoo^ 
college  leaders. 

headers  and  Followers 

"Leaders”  is  a  nice  word,  and  it  has' 
many  beautiful  educational  implications! 
it,  I  mean,  however,  only  that  these  chili|"^ 
were  capable  of  directing  other  people’s 
forts  with  little  pain  and  with  a  good  bil| 
co-operation  on  lx)th  sides. 

The  hardest  thing  the  editors-in-chief 
to  learn  was  that  their  job  was  to  get  the 
published — not  publish  it  themselves, 
casionally,  I  had  to  go  to  the  extent  of  sayj 
"If  I  see  you  so  much  as  lift  a  finger  to 
that  stuff  typed,  duplicated,  or  run  off. 
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I’li-— ^!”  It  worked — not  always  painlessly — but 
with  generally  happy  results,  nonetheless. 

And  now  the  implications.  There  must  al¬ 
ways  be  implications.  There  aren’t  very  many 
in  this  case,  though.  Summarizing  them; 

(1)  It  can  be  done. 

(2)  Surplus  time  was  used  to  good  advantage 
(better,  perhaps?). 

(3)  Many  a  child  who  had  little  or  no  interest 
in  writing  compositions  was  stimulated  no  end  by 
seeing  his  composition  with  his  name  at  the  end  in 
print. 

(4)  Natural  bents  toward  leadership  were  ex¬ 
ploited. 

(5)  A  great  deal  of  pleasure  was  given  the  local 
pedagogues  who  believed  in  democratic  processes  of 
education. 

(6)  It’s  a  good  public  relations  scheme. 

(7)  It  seems  self-evident  that  various  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  same  technique  can  be  used. 

(8)  Guidance  techniques  which  were  used  (an¬ 
other  story)  aided  the  mental  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Babblers  {their  name  for  the  staff). 


Would  you  like  to  try  it?  If  so,  remember  I 
didn’t  say  there’d  be  no  pain.  There  will  be 
— but  a  minimum  of  same.  Qiildren  aren’t 
much  interested  in  "leading”  their  friends  and 
playmates.  They’d  rather  work  in  school  in 
a  classroom  by  rote — it’s  easier  (they’ve  been 
taught  that  way).  But  you’ll  get  a  lot  of  pleas¬ 
ure  out  of  this ‘simple  little  pedagogical  exer¬ 
cise. 

Some  time — if  it  works — take  one  of  your 
children  to  a  teacher’s  convention  and  let  the 
kiddie  tell  the  assembled  teachers  how  he  does 
it.  I  did  that  once — and  had  a  roomful  of 
teachers  with  mouths  open  and  eyes  full  of 
disbelief  when  he  finished.  Then  he  showed 
them  the  concrete  results — copies  of  '.he  paper. 
He  even  had  to  show  some  of  them  how  to 
make  a  justified  right  margin!  He  was  in  the 
fourth  grade. 

Incredulity  is  a  wonderful  thing  on  the  face 
of  a  hidebound  teacher.  And  appreciation 
from  a  good  teacher  is  even  more  wonderful. 


t  _ 

Vtfiee  Maahoratorff  Test 

^  ALICE  BRAZDA 


“  J PERSONALITY  is  something  more  than 
*  M.  the  sum  of  expres.sed  ideals,  trait  actions, 
and  traits.  Yet,  ju.st  as  the  final  aesthetic 
and  functional  materialization  of  an  architect’s 
blueprint  for  a  brick  building  is  dependent 
™  upon  the  number,  color,  kind,  and  position 
of  bricks  used,  so  too  is  the  reaction  of  the 
^  individual  to  a  given  situation  dependent  upon 
a  hierarchy  of  habitual  reactions  to  more  or 
less  similar  situations. 

With  the  present  unprecedented  demand  for 
office  workers,  the  teacher  of  business  subjects 
has  had  to  use  the  most  efficient  old,  as  well 
as  new  and  untried,  methods  for  teaching  these 
knowledges,  ideals,  habits,  and  powers  in  a 
11^  much  shorter  time  than  was  previously  thought 
possible. 

^j{  'That  ideals  of  office  personality  can  be 
learned  much  more  quickly  than  if  left  to  hap- 
f  hazard,  trial-and-error  experience  on  the  job 
pj  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  practical  basic  text  of 
W.  W.  Charters,  The  Teaching  of  Ideals.^ 
Qiarters  uses  the  teems  ideals  and  traits  inter- 

to  " 

I  ’W.  W.  Charters,  The  Teaching  of  Ideals.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1938.  230  pp. 

Id 


changeably.  He  defines  traits  as  types  of  re¬ 
action  in  certain  situations; 

"Trait  actions  are  forms  of  activity  through 
which  a  trait  is  exemplified.  The  trait  of  de¬ 
pendability  may  be  exemplified  through  such 
trait  actions  as  being  on  time  and  getting  work 
completed.  .  .  .  The  trait  of  courage  indicates 
that  an  individual  who  possesses  this  quality 
is  likely  to  react  according  to  type  in  a  wide 
variety  of  situations.  One  does  not  act  honest¬ 
ly  in  general.  He  performs  a  thousand  specific 
acts  of  honesty.  .  .  .  An  ideal  is  a  trait  which 
has  become  the  object  of  desire  ...  If  an 
ideal  is  to  become  a  part  of  one’s  life,  the  ac¬ 
tions  which  express  it  .  .  .  must  be  reduced 
to  habit.” 

Charters  further  explains,  "Character  and 
personality  can  be  influenced  only  when  de 
tailed  plans  for  meeting  certain  situations  are 
developed  and  carried  over  into  conduct.” 

He  gives  the  following  five  steps  for  devel¬ 
oping  personality; 

1.  Diagnose  situation. 

2.  Create  desire.  ("An  ideal  is  merely  a 
trait  which  has  become  the  object  of  desire. 
One  may  be  unselfish  but  if  00^  has  not  yet 
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set  unselfishness  aside,  it  is  not  an  ideal  for 
one  .  .  .  Trait  objectives  must  become  conscious 
objectives  and  matters  of  purpose  from  within 
before  they  can  be  achieved  as  ideals.”) 

3.  Develop  plan  of  action. 

4.  Practice  persistently. 

5.  Generalize  ideals.  Integrate  traits,  ideals, 
habits,  and  customs  in  such  a  way  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  acts  in  the  light  of  principles. 

In  the  following  sixteen  methods  for  devel¬ 
oping  personality,  given  by  Farrer,’  some  are 
more  especially  adaptable  to  use  in  your  par¬ 
ticular  office  laboratory  setup. 

1.  Example  of  the  teacher. 

2.  Reference  and  exhibits.* 

3.  Classroom  talks. 

4.  Gass  instruction. 

5.  Current  articles. 

6.  Travel  and  self-correction. 

7.  Reading  and  discussing  books. 

8.  Upholding  standards  of  performance. 

9.  Rating  schedules  and  conferences.^ 

10.  Conduct  in  class. 

11.  Class  in  office  practice. 

12.  Co-operative  vocational  education. 

13.  Application  of  educational  theories. 

14.  Definite  instructions  about  traits. 

15.  Personification. 

16.  Use  of  personality  charts. 

While  class  discussion  of  real  or  hypothetical 
cases,  visual  aids,  rating  schedules  and  charts, 
and  so  on,  can  all  be  used  effectively  in  office 
training,  I  find  that  an  office  trait  daily  check 
list  is  most  efficient  in  developing  the  specific 
office  ideals  suggested  by  Charters. 

After  talking  with  a  few  of  the  ‘  business¬ 
men  of  our  community,  and  after  noting  some 
of  the  typical  responses  of  my  office  machine 
students,  I  placed  the  following  tentative  check 
list  of  office  traits  on  our  bulletin  board: 

Daily  Office  Trait  Record 

A.  Accuracy 

1.  Do  you  check  all  finished  work  very  carefully? 
Are  you  chagrined  if  errors  in  English,  spelling, 

‘Arthur  Farrer,  The  Development  of  Personality 
and  Character  Traits  Through  Business  Education. 
Unpublished  Master  of  Arts  Thesis,  Colorado  State 
College  of  Education,  1939,  passim. 

‘One  of  the  best  charm  books  for  girls  is  Mar¬ 
gery  Wilson’s,  The  Woman  You  Want  To  Be. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  New  York,  1928. 

‘An  excellent  all  around  rating  schedule  is  My 
Personality  Growth  Book.  McCall,  Herring,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  1941. 


punctuation,  syllabication,  or  arithmetic  that  you  ht 
not  noticed  are  discovered  later? 

2.  Do  you  try  to  do  all  work  correctly  the  fin  . 
time? 

3.  Do  you  write  longhand  legibly?  ] 

B.  Adaptability  (Ability  to  Learn) 

4.  Do  you  understand  instructions  after  readii^ 

or  hearing  them  once,  heeding  even  the  most  mino 
details?  I 

5.  Are  you  willing  to  begin  with  a  menial  q 

routine  job?  ‘ 

C.  SooAL  Thrift  and  Conscience 

6.  Do  you  treat  all  property  with  the  care  yoi 

use  in  your  own  home?  ^ 

7.  Do  you  dust  your  machine  every  day? 

8.  Do  you  cover  your  machine  when  finishe 

with  it?  ] 

9.  Do  you  push  your  chair  back  under  you 

desk  ?  I 

10.  Do  you  store  supplies  in  the  files  and  cahine  | 
provided  ? 

11.  Do  you  classify  all  work  materials  and  keci  j 
them  in  place? 

12.  Do  you  pick  up  papers  even  though  you  dii  ( 

not  throw  them  down? 

13.  Do  you  always  disconnect  electric  machines  j 

14.  Do  you  always  turn  off  lights  in  any  empt 
room? 

D.  Co-operation 

15.  Do  you  make  a  special  effort  to  get  along  wm  , 
your  supervisor  and  other  workers? 

16.  Do  you  avoid  asking  special  favors?  i 

17.  Are  you  always  willing  to  help  co-worker 

or  attend  to  inquiries  of  a  stranger,  even  whei 
you  will  have  to  put  in  extra  time  to  complete  you 
own  work  ?  , 

18.  Do  you  ever  in  any  way  indicate  distaste  fa 
a  task? 

19.  Are  you  always  willing  to  do  such  jobs  a 
washing  the  sink  or  using  furniture  polish,  eva 
though  your  fingernails  will  become  soiled? 

20.  Are  you  willing  to  admit  your  mistakes  an 
learn  from  them,  rather  than  wasting  time  makini  ' 
explanations  to  justify  yourself? 

E.  Enthusiasm 

21.  Do  you  approach  your  work  eagerly  and  can 
it  out  gladly? 

22.  Do  you  appreciate  the  privilege  of  bein 
in  a  school  office  machine  laboratory  during  the 
times  ? 

F.  Executive  Ability 

23.  Are  you  skillful  in  and  always  willing  I 
demonstrate  new  tasks  and  methods  to  others? 

24.  Do  you  have  the  special  manual  for  you 
machine  distributed  by  the  manufacturer  of  yot 
machine  so  that  you  may  know  how  to  operate  tli  , 
machine  for  maximum  efficiency? 

G.  Concentration  and  Persistence 

25.  Do  you  give  undivided  attention  over  loo 
periods  of  time  to  your  task? 
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26.  Do  you  pay  close  attention  to  minor  details? 

27.  Do  you  ever  permit  social  or  personal  prob¬ 
lems  to  interfere  with  office  laboratory  activities? 

H.  Originality 

28.  Do  you  do  more  than  you  are  asked  to  do? 

29.  Do  you  make  every  task  performed  show 
‘i  characteristics  of  self? 

30.  Do  you  constantly  seek  better  ways  to  save 
time,  routinize  jobs,  and  increase  office  laboratory 
appearance  and  efficiency?  What  constructive  sugges- 

■  tioos  do  you  offer? 

j  31.  Do  you  usually  sense  what  is  needed  and 

J 

N  32.  Are  you  observing  different  machines  and  meth- 
;  ods  outside  of  office  laboratory  hours?  Do  you  tell 
your  group  about  it? 

I.  Loyalty  and  Discretion 

--*1  33.  Do  you  avoid  all  action  that  might  be  in¬ 

terpreted  as  an  attempt  to  learn  about  private  things 
'  that  don’t  concern  you? 

34.  Do  you  avoid  discussing  laboratory  problems 
and  office  matters  outside  of  class? 

35.  Do  you  gladly  subordinate  your  own  wishes 
fl"  to  an  employer’s  plans? 

36.  Do  you  support  your  employer  and  supervisor 
after  decisions  have  been  made? 

■i  37.  Do  you  give  credit  to  colleagues? 

J.  Foresight  (Judgment) 

38.  If  you  do  not  know  how  to  solve  a  problem, 
(lo  you  take  it  to  the  supervisor  or  teacher? 

"I  39.  If  the  supervisor  is  busy,  do  you  tactfully  wait 
or  go  on  and  come  back  later? 

40.  Do  you  think  before  you  act? 

41.  Do  you  organize  and  plan  all  your  work? 
yum  42.  Do  you  prepare  material  and  reading  before 

class  time? 

43.  When  not  occupied,  do  you  look  for  op¬ 
portunities  to  be  useful? 

s  P 

K.  Punctuality  and  Attendance 

44.  Do  you  arrive  at  work  in  time  to  get  oriented 
i-lf'!  your  desk  before  the  period  begins? 

45.  Do  you  take  pride  in  always  being  punc- 
I  tual  with  assignments? 

46.  If  necessary,  do  you  work  overtime  to  com- 
-jj;  plete  assignments? 

I- 

y  l  I  L.  Personal  Philosophy  and  Habits 

fhcj  47.  Do  you  consider  the  human  service  you  will 
»  be  able  to  do  by  acquiring  and  using  certain  skills 
I'  more  important  than  the  marks  or  personal  gain  in 
[  money  or  prestige  you  may  earn? 
j  48.  Do  you  have  an  adequate  diet,  enough  sleep, 
J  and  sufficient  recreation  so  that  you  can  work  to 
y®f  the  maximum  of  your  capacity? 
y- [  49.  Do  you  carry  yourself  well?  Are  you  self- 

*  confident? 

50.  Is  your  clothing  appropriate  to  your  position? 

!  51.  Are  you  habitually  and  sincerely  pleasant  and 

I  courteous? 

52.  Do  you  always  exercise  self-control  in  word 
i  *nd  deed? 
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53.  Can  you  enjoy  good  fun  and  joking  without 
indulging  in  boisterous  laughter  that  might  dis¬ 
rupt  the  efficiency  of  the  office? 

54.  Are  you  usually  cheerful  and  in  good  humor? 

55.  Do  you  talk  in  a  low,  well-modulated  voice? 

Since  my  students  are  on  the  college  level, 
with  superior  backgrounds,  not  so  much  em¬ 
phasis  was  placed  on  personal  appearance  and 
social  conduct.  Remember  that  this  is  only  a 
tentative  check  list;  new  traits  should  be  added 
as  situations  arise  which  suggest  their  need. 
Other  traits  should  be  restated  or  deleted  when 
they  are  found  to  be  no  longer  effective. 

On  the  bulletin  board  next  to  the  office 
traits  chart  there  is  a  form  with  the  name  of 
each  student  in  the  class  and  sufficient  room 
to  mark  each  daily  in  at  least  one  trait. 

The  students,  as  well  as  the  teacher,  mark 
each  other  and  themselves  if  they  have  out¬ 
standingly  exemplified  any  trait  with  a  plus 
and  the  letter  and  number  of  the  trait.  If  the 
trait  is  noticeably  lacking,  the  number  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  minus. 

A  teacher  can  easily  duplicate  a  form  to 
keep  an  individual  record  for  each  student  for 
the  year.  When  these  plus  and  minus  results 
are  tabulated,  the  teacher  has  a  tangible  record 
of  the  progress  of  each  student  in  those  office 
ideals  emphasized  repeatedly  by  businessmen. 

I  believe  that  a  device  of  this  type  can  be 
effective  in  developing  personality  only  if  it  is 
flexible — changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  stu¬ 
dents,  the  school,  and  the  community  as  well 
as  correlated  and  integrated  with  the  objec¬ 
tives  and  total  guidance  program  of  the  school. 


**t  forgot  my  glasses,  so  Vll  have  to  work  all 
day — /  won*t  be  able  to  loaf  and  watch  for 
old  G,B.r 
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he  married,  he  has  moved  his  home-loving 
wife  all  around  the  country  while  testing  the 
educational  climates  of  both  coasts  and  the 
Midwest.  He  has  earned  two  degrees  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  has  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  and  is  now  well 
along  the  way  toward  a  doctor’s  degree  at 
New  York  University. 

Asked  to  comment  on  his  observation  of 
in-service  training  in  government  agencies, 
Mr.  Toll  replied: 


After  more  than  ten  years  of  training 
and  guiding  young  men  and  women  in 
the  successful  pursuit  of  business  careers,  and 
in  the  teaching  of  business,  Lewis  R.  Toll  came 
to  the  nation’s  capital  in  1943  to  do  in-service 
office  training  for  the  War  Production  Board. 
Here  he  soon  became  chief  of  the  Training 
Section  and  thus  assumed  responsibility  for 
various  phases  of  in-service  training  in  the 
WPB. 

A  practical  economist  with  an  abiding  inter¬ 
est  in  retailing,  Mr.  Toll  is  now  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  in 
Washington,  where  his  work  is  concerned  with 
the  central  pricing  of  consumer  goods  sold 
by  chain  stores.  Though  holding  down  a 
responsible  full-time  position  at  the  OPA,  it 
seems  he  cannot  get  entirely  away  from  col¬ 
lege  campuses,  for  he  also  teaches  an  eve¬ 
ning  course  in  conference  and  court  reporting 
at  George  Washington  University. 

Working  for  "Uncle  Sam’’  during  the  war 
emergency  seemed  important  enough  to  Mr. 
Toll  to  warrant  leaving  the  faculty  of  Wash¬ 
ington  State  College,  Pullman,  where  he  was 
on  the  staff  of  both  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  and  the  School  of  Education 
as  co-ordinator  of  the  business  teacher  train¬ 
ing  program.  In  this  connection  he  was  ac¬ 
tively  identified  with  state,  regional,  and  na¬ 
tional  organizations  of  business  teachers  and 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  business  educa¬ 
tion  literature. 

Before  going  to  Washington  State  College 
he  had  taught  five  years  in  high  school,  had 
completed  three  years  of  occupational  business 
experience,  and  for  four  years  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  the  Western  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College. 

A  sophomore  at  Oregon  State  College  when 


"Sound  principles  of  teaching  have  been  applid 
to  the  ‘nth’  degree  in  many  in-service  training 
programs  as  a  result  of  meticulous  planning  bf  j 

professional  educators.  These  principles  include, 
for  example,  ( 1 )  development  of  a  felt  need  fof 
what  is  to  be  learned;  (2)  presentation  of  subjec  k1 
matter  keyed  to  the  experience  and  ability  levels  of  |vi 
the  trainees;  (3)  motivation  of  learning  by  us 

of  demonstrations  and  training  aids;  (4)  orderly  ^ 
presentation,  one  step  at  a  time;  (5)  planned  rep^ 
tition  of  principal  points,  including  frequent  sum- 
marizing;  (6)  carefully  guided  practice  of  taskj  e? 
to  be  mastered;  (7)  explanation  by  trainee  of  wbu  j  ( 
he  is  doing  and  why;  (8)  performance  of  the  tail  p  , 

in  its  actual  setting;  (9)  follow-up  to  see  tha!  . 

proF>er  methods  continue  to  be  employed  on  the  - 

job;  and  (10)  retraining  if  necessary. 

"Of  course,  in  programs  of  this  kind,  the  know!  ite 
edges  and  skills  taught  are  determined  by  i+e 

analysis,  and  specific  training  is  intended  rathe 
than  training  for  general  adaptability.  Training 

in  high  schools  and  colleges,  on  the  other  hand  ® 
frequently  is  designed  to  achieve  long-range  objeo  B 
tives,  such  as  the  understanding  of  social  movemert  tl 
and  the  improvement  of  judgment  in  weighing  cob  |  j 
flicting  opinions.  Some  of  the  objectives  of  moi  ^ 
high  schools  and  colleges  are  strictly  vocational  * 

however;  and  it  is  in  the  vocational  programs  n  * 
these  institutions  that  we  often  find  a  lack  of  pre  ^ 
cision  in  analyzing  the  job  and  in  planning  an  ^ 
presenting  tasks  to  be  learned — a  glaring  contra? 
to  the  efficiency  of  good  in-service  training  pro 
grams.  A 

"Let  it  be  remembered,”  said  Mr.  Toll,  "tha 
while  governmental  in-service  training  at  its  hei 
is  more  efficient  than  vocational  training  in  mam 
high  schools  and  colleges,  no  claim  to  such  superior 
ity  can  be  attributed  to  the  development  of  eo 
tirely  new  principles  of  teaching.  More  monq  * 
available  for  teaching  materials  and  equipment " 
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lore  specialists  employed  to  do  the  teaching,  and 
lore  time  allotted  to  organizing  and  planning  are 
le  chief  factors  of  some  of  the  'spectacular’  ac- 
:omplishments  of  in-service  training  programs  in 
government  agencies.  In  some  instances,  a  number 
highly-paid  specialists  have  spent  months  or- 
;dnizing  and  outlining  a  single  course  of  eight 
ten  hours’  duration;  while  at  the  same  time 
[housands  of  dollars  were  spent  in  developing  for 
^htr  course  such  presentation  materials  as  moving 
licturcs,  filmstrips,  slidefilms,  demonstration  gadgets, 
id  charts.” 


In  his  conferences  at  OPA  with  chain-store 


lerchandise  managers  from  all  parts  of  the 
luntry,  Mr.  Toll  has  asked  them  some  "off  the 
questions  about  their  postwar  plans 
[or  in-service  training.  With  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  according  to  Mr.  Toll,  these  merchan- 
iisers  expect  their  firms  to  place  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  in-service  training  after  the  war. 
^They  realize  that  the  efficiency  of  retail-store 
lersonnel  will  need  to  be  raised  considerably 
hen  the  supply  of  consumer  goods  more  nearly 
leets  the  demand,”  he  explained. 

Mr.  Toll  has  also  observed  in  his  present 
wk  that  chain-store  managers  enthusiastically 
idorse  the  adult-extension  and  the  co-opera- 
rc  part-time  retail-training  programs  offered 
rough  the  public  schools  under  the  provisions 
if  the  George-Deen  Act.  He  is  convinced 
it  countless  postwar  employment  opportuni- 
will  be  available  to  young  men  and  women 
connection  with  the  retail-training  programs 
schools  and  retail  establishments. 
Occupational  research  and  curriculum  plan¬ 
ing  are  among  Mr.  Toll’s  many  professional 
tcrests.  For  recreation  he  prefers  competi- 
i^e  diversions — such  as  arguments,  tennis,  and 
lidgc — to  such  unilateral  pastimes  as  gar- 
ling  and  tinkering.  After  his  sojourn  in 
District  of  Columbia,  he  expects  to  com¬ 
ic  the  requirements  for  the  doctorate  and 
return  to  Washington  State  College. 

Sole:  The  opinions  and  assertions  in  this  tr- 
are  those  of  Mr.  Toll  and  the  writer  and  are 
ore  not  to  be  construed  as  official  or  in  any  way 
Ing  the  views  of  any  government  agency  or 

Wevirr 
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And  not  to  forget  when  life  knocks  you  to 
tl^ur  knees,  which  it  always  does  and  always  will 
’  ®^well,  that’s  the  best  position  in  which  to  pray, 
it? — Ethel  Barrymore 

)eriOi| 

business  that  rests  on  its  oars  has  a  lon^ 
jmefltf^*  ahead. — N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son 
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N.  B.  T.  A.  Annual  Convention 

Victory  has  been  won. 
Teachers  all  over  the  land 
have  returned  to  school 
with  gratitude  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  face  a  new  year  of 
greater  opportunities.  One 
of  your  greatest  profes¬ 
sional  opportunities  this 
year  is  the  50th  anniversary 
meeting  of  N.B.T.A.,  which  will  be  held  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  on  December  27,  28,  and  29,  if  the  ODT 
grants  approval  for  the  holding  of  large  con¬ 
ventions  soon.  Plans  are  now  going  forward  on 
this  assumption.  The  "Future  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation”  will  be  the  theme  of  the  convention,  and 

a  complete  program  will  appear  next  month. 

Make  up  your  mind  now  to  be  there. 

-There  will  be  a  big  reception  to  open  this  an¬ 
niversary  meeting  on  the  evening  of  December 
27.  Come  early  to  meet  your  old  friends  and  to 
make  many  new  ones  before  the  departmental 
meetings  begin  on  December  28.  Meetings 
will  close  with  a  gala  dinner  session  on  Decem¬ 
ber  29. 

Send  in  your  membership  dues  of  $2  to  the 
National  Business  Teachers  Association,  in  care 
of  J.  Murray  Hill,  secretary.  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky.  As  you  know,  you  will  receive  the 
Yearbook  and  four  issues  of  the  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Digest  with  your  membership 
ending  September  30,  1946. 

Reservations  for  the  convention  should  be  sent 
to  the  Netherland  Plaza  Hotel  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  rates  are:  single  rooms,  $3.50;  double 
rooms,  $6;  double  rooms  with  twin  beds,  $6.50. 
- - 

Work  on  Inter- American  Highway 
Moves  Ahead 

Continuous  automobile  travel  over  the  3,334- 
mile  Inter-American  Highway  from  Laredo, 
Texas,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  may  be 
possible — in  the  dry  season — by  December,  1947, 
provided  construction  funds  are  made  available 

As  of  April,  1945,  the  condition  of  this  sceni 
route  was  as  follows:  paved,  1,515  miles;  a 
weather,  949  miles;  dry  weather,  380  mile. . 
trail,  490  miles. 

It  is  now  possible  to  drive  in  the  dry  season 
from  Laredo,  Texas,  to  Zanatepec,  Mexico — a  dis¬ 
tance  of  some  1,340  miles.  When  completed, 
this  international  highway  will  stretch  through 
Mexico,  the  five  Central  American  republics,  and 
Panama. 


Advice  is  something  most  people  follow'  when 
it  happens  to  be  going  in  their  direction. — Quote 
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OLGA  ALBER 


Head  of  Rosedale  High  School  Commercial  Department 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 


Rosedale  High  school  Commercial 
Club  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  is  enter¬ 
ing  upon  its  fifth  year  as  a  very  active  high 
school  club,  organized  to  supplement  business 
training  in  high  school  and  to  develop  a 
broader  and  deeper  appreciation  of  the  business 
world. 

Our  club  meets  once  a  month  with  all  mem¬ 
bers  present  and  once  a  month  with  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  and  various  committee  chairmen 
present.  At  these  times  we  plan  the  program 
for  the  next  meeting  and  other  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  We  have  a  membership  of 
thirty  outstanding  commercial  students  selected 
from  the  junior  and  senior  classes;  their  elec¬ 
tion  is  based  upon  scholarship,  leadership,  and 
character.  We  charge  no  dues  but  earn  all 
expenses  of  the  club,  which  average  around 
|50  a  year,  by  selling  candy  at  the  basketball 
games,  and  Christmas  cards  and  gift  wrap¬ 
pings.  It  is  spent  on  programs  for  each  meet¬ 
ing,  awards  that  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  field  trips,  social  events,  and  so  on. 
Every  year  we  have  given  a  small  donation 
to  some  worthy  cause.  Last  year  we  gave  $3 
to  the  Infantile  Paralysis  drive  and  to  the 
Red  Cross. 

We  hold  our  meetings  in  the  homes  of 
members  from  7:30  to  10:00.  Our  Septem¬ 
ber  meeting  is  given  over  to  the  election  of 
officers,  changes  in  our  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws,  and  the  election  of  new  members.  We 
give  preference  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  are 
taking  both  shorthand  and  typing.  At  present, 
membership  is  confined  to  girls.  Several  out¬ 
standing  boys  in  the  commercial  department 
have  asked  me  if  they  could  b^ome  members 
and  we  are  seriously  considering  admitting 
boys  next  year. 

All  meetings  except  the  last  one  in  May 
are  given  over  to  discussions  of  business  prol> 
lems  and  topics.  Material  for  discussion  is 
taken  largely  from  The  Gregg  Writer,  The 
Journal  of  Business  Education,  The  Balance 


Sheet,  and  The  Business  Education  Worlii 
To  bring  out  any  special  talent  in  the  cliii 
we  begin  the  program  with  an  instrumenta 
vocal,  or  dramatic  number.  This  gives  & 
members  a  chance  to  appear  in  public  and  hcl{ 
high  school  students  overcome  stage  fright. 

We  plan  an  hour  and  a  half  program  for 
business  meeting  and  report  of  committees,  an 
a  half  hour  for  refreshments  and  social  chs 
We  try  to  vary  our  program  to  include  4 
following  points:  some  general  topic  or  ti 
on  any  business  matter;  something  specif 
in  shorthand;  something  specific  in  typing 
one  assignment  each  month  on  the  newest : 
business  for  which  we  get  material  from  ne^ 
papers,  "On  the  Lookout"  from  The  Bmi 
ness  Education  World,  "Then  and  Now,”  y 
"What’s  New  in  Business"  from  the  Balm 
Sheet.  We  have  also  dramatized  short  bus 
ness  skits,  radio  programs,  and  plays  giva 
in  the  business  magazines  and  books.  We  hai 
had  programs  on  personal  interviews,  tdtf 
phone  technique,  personality  rating,  quiz^ 
and  answers,  and  famous  business  women. 


Alumni  Return  to  Speak 


Our  April  meeting  is  an  Alumni  PrograEj 
Graduates  enjoy  coming  back  to  talk  to 
club  members.  Last  year  we  had  a  fonoij 
member  who  now  works  in  a  bank,  one  win 
is  a  private  secretary,  one  who  does  gencn 
office  work  in  a  large  hospital.  One  who  i 
taking  an  advanced  business  course  at  a  jun* 
college  half  a  day  and  is  employed  as  typi 
in  a  banking  concern  the  other  half,  and  oat 
who  works  in  the  office  of  a  large  mail-ordc 
company.  We  have  also  had  business  men  d 
women  and  representatives  of  the  WACS  d 
WAVES' talk  to  the  girls. 

We  answer  to  roll  call  with  famous  businai 
sayings,  business  slogans,  names  of  husines 
women,  and  so  on.  Often  we  vary  our  pW 
gram  with  a  contest,  at  which  time  we  ow 
a  small  prize  to  the  winner.  We  plan  mJ 
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field  trip  and  one  sport  activity  a  month.  Our 
recent  field  trip  was  attendance  at  the  Satur¬ 
day  morning  class  in  stencil  cutting  offered 
by  the  A.  B.  Dick  Company  to  high  school 
groups.  To  acquaint  the  girls  with  this  or¬ 
ganization,  the  new  officers  of  the  year  are 
guests  of  mine  for  luncheon  at  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women’s  Club. 

A  high  school  commercial  club  can  be  fun 
for  both  sponsor  and  members  if  all  will  rea¬ 
lize  that  the  success  of  the  club  does  not 
rest  with  the  officers  or  a  few  members.  That 
is  why  we  have  worked  out  what  we  think  is 
a  very  fair  rating  scale  to  determine  the  win¬ 
ners  of  our  awards.  These  awards  are  not 


given  because  of  any  monetary  value  attached 
but  more  to  help  the  members  measure  ac¬ 
complishment. 

Unless  we  pause  in  our  busy  lives  occasion¬ 
ally  to  take  stock  of  ourselves,  we  are  apt  to 
become  followers  instead  of  leaders;  and  it  is 
leaders  that  the  business  world  needs  today. 
Our  aim  is  to  get  every  member  working 
for  the  good  of  the  club  to  the  best  of  her 
ability. 

I  have  never  regretted  the  many  extra  hours 
I  have  spent  on  my  club.  It  has  enabled  me 
to  know  my  students  in  a  way  I  could  never 
have  known  them  through  ordinary  classroom 
work. 


O.  B.  E.  Activities 


Pupils  who  hold  the  Senior  Certificate  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  for  one  of  the  monthly  tests  in  transcription 
or  bookkeeping  published  in  the  Business  Education 
World  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Order  of 
Business  Efficiency.  O.B.E.  members  may  wear  the 
oficial  members’  pin  which  sells  for  60  cents. 

Chnpter  News 


★  Chapter  132.  The  Commercial  Club  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Amalie  High  School  of  St.  Thomas,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  received  its  charter  in  May.  Miss  Emma  B. 
Smith  is  teacher-sponsor  of  the  O.B.E.,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  include  nine  boys  and  eleven  girls. 

★  Chapter  133.  The  members  of  the  Esparto  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  High  School  O.B.E.,  which  was  granted  a 
charter  in  May,  include  three  seniors  and  two  juniors. 
Mrs.  Frances  L.  Black  is  teacher-sponsor. 

★  Chapter  134.  The  Mt.  Diablo  Union  High  School 
of  Concord,  California,  was  organized  in  May  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Mrs.  Marjorie  H.  Myers,  book¬ 
keeping  teacher.  There  were  seven  charter  members. 


tr  Chapter  3.  Last  June,  the  forty  members  of  the 
O.B.E.  Chapter  of  the  Senior  High  School,  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  reported  an  active  and  interesting 
school  year.  They  sold  war  bonds  and  stamps  at  a 
local  theatre  one  night  a  week,  worked  at  a  recrea¬ 
tion  center,  stencil-duplicated  church  programs  and 
sdwol  bulletins,  assisted  the  school  employment 
bureau  with  a  job-analysis  survey,  handled  ticket  and 
money  for  the  Music  Department  at  two  concerts, 

*  and  sent  Christmas  cards  to  2,500  former  students  in 
t  the  armed  forces. 

Once  a  month  club  members  listened  to  a  talk 
ibout  their  prospective  work  as  office  employees — 

,  given  by  a  businessman  or  a  teacher.  Social  activities 
f  included  a  June  picnic  and  a  spring  tea  for  teachers, 
^  members,  and  mothers  of  members, 
a  In  June,  the  student  with  the  highest  grades  in 
y  the  graduating  commercial  class  received  $10,  donated 
J  by  alumni,  and  the  second  outstanding  commercial 
T  Knior  received  $5,  given  by  the  students. 

Miss  Edith  R.  Fairlamb  is  sponsor  of  the  club. 
I  Dorothy  Benevit,  Margaret  Schutt,  and  Dorothea 
KIB  Pyle  were  last  year's  president,  vice-president,  and 
J  Kcretary. 

3*  Chapter  131.  The  Randsburg  (California)  chap¬ 
ter  was  organized  in  May  with  seven  members.  Mrs. 
Myrl  Finley,  commercial  teacher,  is  teacher-sponsor. 


★  Chapter  133.  The  Evart  (Michigan)  High  School 
received  its  O.B.E.  charter  in  June.  Miss  Nora  A. 
Collins,  commercial  teacher,  is  sponsor  of  the  chap¬ 
ter,  which  has  nine  members. 

★  Chapter  136.  Welcome  to  our  newest  O.B.E.  chap¬ 
ter,  founded  at  Brownwood  College,  Brownwood, 
Texas,  early  in  July.  Sixteen  charter  members  or¬ 
ganized  the  chapter  under  the  sponsorship  of  their 
instructors,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Ostrander  and  l^ss  Nova 
Gardenhire. 


Reading,  Pennsylvania  Chapter 
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Organization  and  Purpose  of  a  Business  ‘ 
Mathematics  Course 


IN  this  age  of  industrial  and  commercial 
specialization,  business  mathematics  takes 
its  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  commercial  subjects  taught  on  the  sec¬ 
ondary-school  level,  because  this  subject  helps 
the  student  adjust  himself  to  his  environment. 
This  subject  is  an  essential  tool  of  commerce 
and  will  continue  to  be  taught  with  increas¬ 
ing  emphasis  in  commercial  and  other  cur¬ 
ricula. 

Although  business  arithmetic  is  a  vocational 
subject,  the  application  of  arithmetical  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  various  problems  that  may  ari.se 
from  activities  in  the  home,  in  the  school, 
and  in  society  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
content  of  the  course  must  not  be  limited 
to  such  topics  as  are  only  of  direct  commercial 
value,  nor  must  the  practices  and  techniques 
adopted  be  those  that  prevail  exclusively  on 
the  job. 

EmphMMixe  Prmeticmi  Aritlimefic 

The  use  of  arithmetic  in  the  everyday  life 
of  students  and  of  adults  should  be  empha¬ 
sized.  Its  value  to  the  consumer  in  buying 
should  be  stressed,  together  with  its  value  in 
buying  as  a  dealer.  Making  change  is  no 
more  important  to  the  dealer  than  receiving 
change  is  to  the  customer.  Picturing  arith¬ 
metic  as  an  essential  tool  for  everyone  should 
be  the  primary  aim  of  the  course. 

So  that  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained 
from  a  study  of  the  subject,  a  novel,  practical, 
and  interesting  presentation,  both  in  a  text¬ 
book  and  by  the  teacher,  is  essential. 

The  fundamental  importance  of  business 
mathematics  in  bookkeeping  and  in  most  of 
the  clerical  positions  makes  the  subject  a  most 
interesting  one. 

Accuracy  should  be  the  watchword  at  all 
times,  without  exception,  as  in  business  a 
result  is  always  either  right  or  wrong,  and 
never  partly  correct.  Speed  should  be  striven 
for  only  when  the  habits  of  checking  for  ac-^ 
curacy  have  been  definitely  fixed.  Neatness 
in  all  written  work  should  be  a  requisite  for 
satisfactory  work  in  the  subject,  and  should 
be  stressed  at  all  times.  Neatness  aids  accuracy. 
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Immediate  Aims  of  Business  Mathematics 
In  order  that  the  instruction  in  business  mathe-  ^ 
matics  may  be  productive  of  the  greatest  use¬ 
fulness  and  the  most  lasting  benefits  to  the  ^ 

students,  the  following  aims  should  be  striven  ^ 

for:  ^ 

t 

1.  To  develop  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  fun-  f 

damental  processes  of  handling  the  integers  and  j. 

fractions  most  used  in  business. 

2.  To  develop  the  highest  standards  of  accuraq, 
speed,  systematic  prcKedure,  and  neatness. 

3.  To  place  emphasis  on  dexterity  in  mental  * 

computations  rather  than  on  the  foru  of  writtea  ^ 

solution. 


4.  To  develop  the  relatively  few  short  cub  0 

that  are  of  practical  value  in  rapid  calculation.  j, 

5.  To  train  in  problem  reading,  interpretation,  3 

and  solving.  ^ 

6.  To  train  in  estimating  the  reasonableness  ol 
an  answer. 

7.  To  develop  topics  and  subjects  truly  voca¬ 

tional  in  character,  of  greatest  interest  and  use  l»  F 
students,  and  necessary  for  their  clear  understand-  S 

ing  of  other  topics  and  subjects.  g 

8.  To  prepare  students  for  living  by  showing  3 

them  applications  of  the  principles  of  business  math-  ^ 
ematics  to  life  situations.  r 

9.  To  tie  up  every  operation  with  an  econorat 
and  social  activity  in  keeping  with  the  student's 
status. 


10.  To  bring  every  principle  and  problem  that  is 
taught  wit'.  n  the  student’s  comprehension. 

Teacher  Training  and  Pupil  Achieremei^ 
In  the  training  of  every  teacher  of  businca 
mathematics,  such  in.structional  methoA 
should  be  emphasized  as  methods  of  learnin| 
of  teaching,  and  of  drill  in  the  fundamentals; 
the  technique  of  problem  solving,  both  od 
and  written;  the  method  of  interpreting  anl 
applying  the  results  of  scientific  investip^ 
tions;  methods  of  diagnosing  and  providinj 
remedial  treatment;  and  methods  of  furnishiii( 
proper  motivation  of  the  learning  activity  is 
arithmetic. 

Student  achievement  in  the  subject  depeni 
primarily  upon  the  techniques  of  instructi<| 
used  by  the  teacher  and  the  skill  of  th 
teacher  in  applying  these  techniques,  the  zfl 
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and  personality  of  the  teacher,  the  materials 
of  instruction,  and  the  time  devoted  to  learning 
activity. 

Efficiency  in  Classroom  Procedure.  The 
mechanization  of  classroom  routine  will  de¬ 
cidedly  improve  the  work  of  the  students  and 
save  much  time. 

If  blackboard  work  is  done  by  the  students, 
disorder  can  be  avoided  by  having  the  black¬ 
boards  numbered  and  assigning  students  by 
number.  Charts  and  illustrative  materials 


£ 


should  be  on  hand  when  needed.  Paper  and 
other  supplies  should  be  distributed  sys¬ 
tematically  by  prearrangement  and  assignments 
for  homework  made  at  a  predetermined  time, 
not  whenever  the  teacher  happens  to  think  of 
it  or  when  the  bell  rings  for  dismissal.  In  all 
written  work,  a  single-line  heading  should 
suffice  in  place  of  elaborate  headings  and 
much  ruling  of  paper. 

Examples  or  problems  should  be  dictated 
only  when  testing  or  when  work  in  notation 
is  given;  sufficient  problem  work  should  be 
assigned  to  keep  all  students  (fast  as  well  as 
slow)  busy;  class  time  should  not  be  taken 
to  explain  examples  or  problems  worked  cor¬ 
rectly  by  a  large  majority  of  the  students;  su¬ 
pervised  study  should  be  encouraged;  work 
should  be  provided  for  small  homogeneous 
groups  within  the  class  rather  than  requiring 
ail  students  to  work  together;  long,  wordy 
explanations  should  not  be  given  in  written 
form;  too  much  labeling  and  the  use  of  un¬ 
necessary  figures  should  be  discouraged;  and 
short  cuts  should  be  used  wherever  possible. 

Interest  and  a  high  degree  of  concentration 
may  be  achieved  by  a  proper  motivation  of  new 
work.  A  proper  amount  of  rationalization 
should  be  sought;  objective  material  should  be 
used  properly,  without  unnecessary  waste  of 
time  or  overemphasis  of  nonessentials;  a 
proper  apperceptive  background  should  be  pro¬ 
vided;  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  drill  "oral” 
arithmetic  should  be  given.  A  presentation 
of  new  topics,  with  the  foregoing  as  a  guide, 
must  be  productive  of  satisfactory  and  encour¬ 
aging  results. 

Much  time  is  wa.sted  in  the  classroom  and 
needless  effort  exerted  if  the  wrong  types  of 
examples  or  problems  are  used.  Such  problems 
are  those  in  which  the  numbers  are  too  large, 
the  columns  needlessly  long,  or  the  fractions 
of  a  type  that  are  seldom  or  never  used.  Prob¬ 
lems  of  this  type  result  in  absolutely  no  carry¬ 


over  of  fundamental  skills  or  knowledges,  and 
are,  therefore,  worthless  as  learning  instru¬ 
ments.  Other  groups  of  examples  and  problems 
of  the  same  kind  are  those  contrary  to  business 
or  social  experience  and  those  involving  obso¬ 
lete  or  needless  processes. 

Lesson  Plans  and  Teaching  Outlines.  Both 
the  experienced  teacher  and  the  new  teacher 
should  plan  what  they  are  to  teach  and  when 
they  are  to  teach  it.  This  is  especially  true  in 
these  times  of  changing  social  and  economic 
needs,  revised  curricula,  the  changing  of  text¬ 
book  content  to  conform  to  business  demands, 
and  the  new  educational  concepts  of  teaching 
and  learning  as  emphasized  by  the  scientific 
studies  made  in  this  field  in  the  last  few 
years. 

For  these  and  kindred  reasons,  every  teacher, 
new  and  old,  must  be  alert  to  our  ever-chang¬ 
ing  social  order  and  must  reflect  these  changes 
in  his  classroom  presentations  so  that  his  work 
may  be  productive  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  for  the  greatest  number  of  students. 

He  should  prepare  an  outline  covering  the 
term’s  work,  estimating  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  covered  each  week.  He  should  make 
a  daily  lesson  plan  that  will  serve  as  an^  esti¬ 
mate  of  and  guide  to  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  completed  in  the  classroom.  The  useful¬ 
ness  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
outlines  and  plans  are  enhanced,  not  by  a  dog¬ 
matic  adherence  to  them,  but  rather  by  the  ease 
with  which  they  may  be  molded  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  members.  Provision 
must  be  made  for  individual  differences  and 
for  remedial  instruction. 

Systematic  Drill  on  Fundamental  Processes. 
Scientific  studies  have  repeatedly  shown  that 
systematic  drill  is  superior  to  incidental  instruc¬ 
tion  in  developing  proficiency  in  performing 
arithmetical  calculations,  especially  when  the 
drill  is  conducted  in  a  way  that  will  stimulate 
the  student’s  desire  to  increased  achievement. 

Drill  is  a  motivating  device  resulting  in  a 
strong  initial  impulse.  It  aids  comprehension 
of  what  is  to  be  learned.  It  is  most  effective 
when  variety  in  the  form  of  the  drills  is  used, 
when  the  time  element  is  emphasized  and  lim¬ 
ited,  and  when  the  drill  is  confined  to 
troublesome  elements. 

Drill  work  in  problems  and  in  the  other 
arithmetical  processes,  to  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  and  to  fulfill  its  func- 
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tion  of  6xing  and  habituating  certain  dehnite 
skills  and  knowledges,  must  be  dynamic; 
must  be  accompaniea  Dy  interest  and  atcention 
on  the  part  ot  the  stuuent;  and  must  be  lo¬ 
calized  and  limited  to  those  who  need  it  and 
whose  dilnculties  make  it  necessary.  Over¬ 
drill,  insulticient  drill,  and  rote  drill  are  pit- 
falls  that  must  be  avoided  in  this  phase  of 
teaching.  Drill  with  variety  leads  to  repeti¬ 
tion  with  attention  and  is  the  most  desirable 
type.  The  most  effective  practice  material 
is  that  written  by  experts  who  have  carefully 
prepared  learning  exercises  in  which  none  of 
the  number  combinations  are  omitted  and  in 
which  the  more  difficult  combinations  occur 
frequently. 

Tests  and  Reviews.  Tests  should  enable  a 
student  to  find  his  weaknesses;  should  serve 
as  a  review  of  work  already  covered;  and 
should  enable  the  teacher  to  determine  whether 
the  aims  of  the  course  are  being  attained, 
whether  remedial  instruction  is  necessary,  and 
what  pupil  achievement  is.  Investigations  by 
psychologists  reveal  that  the  rate  of  forgetting 
is  so  rapid  that  only  by  the  use  of  frequent 
reviews  and  drills  can  arithmetical  processes 
already  learned  be  retained. 

The  review  lesson  should  assemble  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  facts  covered  in  a  series  of  recita¬ 
tion  lessons,  should  organize  these  principles 
and  facts  into  larger  systems  and  thought  con¬ 
nections,  and  should  provide  the  necessary  drill 
essential  to  retention.  In  this  way,  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  connections  that  hold  the 
various  parts  of  the  subject  matter  together, 
rather  than  on  the  sections  of  the  topic  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  individual  lessons. 

A  review  lesson  calls  attention  to  the  es¬ 
sentials  only,  presents  these  essentials  from  a 
new  aspect,  deepens  the  thought  processes,  and 
gives  a  more  thorough  grasp  of  the  topic. 
It  should  be  given  not  only  at  the  end  of  the 
course,  but  also  at  the  end  of  any  important 
point  or  topic. 

A  brief  review  of  subject  matter  covered 
should  be  part  of  every  class  period  in  business 
mathematics. 

Diagnosis  for  Remedial  Instruction.  Dis¬ 
covering  the  specific  disabilities  of  students  by 
means  of  diagnostic  arithmetic  tests,  and  adapt¬ 
ing  remedial  instruction  to  the  needs  of  these 
students,  have  resulted  in  much  improvement 
in  the  ability  of  students  to  reason  in  arith¬ 
metic.  Individual  instruction  with  the  aid  of 


prepared  practice  materials  on  points  of  weak¬ 
ness  revealed  by  diagnostic  tests  has  been  found 
to  be  more  effective  than  class  drill.  Diagnos¬ 
tic  tests  are  also  used  to  measure  achievement, 
in  addition  to  being  used  as  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  instruments. 

Subject-Matter  Content  of  Business  Mathe¬ 
matics.  The  topics  included  in  the  course  of 
study  must  be  decided  upon  by  the  place 
they  take  in  fulfilling  the  aims  of  the  course. 
They  are  determined  by  actual,  scientifically 
conducted  investigations.  Modern  courses 
omit  such  topics  as  the  greatest  common  divisor 
and  the  least  common  multiple,  which  are 
made  unnecessary  by  the  fractions  in  use; 
progressions;  puzzle  and  "catch”  problems; 
longitude  and  time;  papering,  painting,  and 
carpeting;  seldom-used  and  obsolete  tables  and 
topics  in  denominate  numbers  and  mensura¬ 
tion;  and  similar  topics. 

Special  stress  is  placed  on  the  use  of  rational 
numbers,  upon  the  social  value  of  problems, 
upon  mathematical  tables,  and  upon  the  use 
of  the  fractions  found  in  actual  practice. 

The  improved  course  of  study  is  built  upon 
definiteness  and  flexibility — definiteness  as  to 
exact  definition  of  terms,  and  as  to  quantita¬ 
tive  norms  for  minimum  achievement  expect¬ 
ed  as  shown  by  use  of  standard  tests;  flexi¬ 
bility,  by  permitting  the  teacher  to  adjust  the 
topic  to  the  class  and  by  providing  for  in¬ 
dividual  differences  among  students.  (Dif¬ 
ferent  topics,  interpretation,  norms  of  mini¬ 
mum  achievement,  etc.,  are  necessary  to  provide 
for  bright,  normal,  and  dull  students.)  It 
is  only  when  definiteness  and  flexibility  are 
present  that  the  teacher  can  do  his  best  crea¬ 
tive  work  and  can  get  the  best  results  from 
his  students. 

The  topics  that  should  be  included  as  the 
minimum  essentials  in  the  subject  matter  of  an 
intensive  course  in  business  mathematics  are: 

Fundamental  operations 
Factoring 

Fractions— -common  and  decimals 
Pay  rolls,  giving  effect  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law 
Aliquot  parts 
Percentage 

Denominate  numbers 
Square  root 
Practical  measurements 
Trade  and  cash  discount 
Profit  and  loss 
Marked  price 

Commission  and  brokerage 
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Banker’s,  accurate,  and  compound  interest 

Bank  discount 

Partial  payments 

Installment  buying 

Graphs 

Depreciation 

Insurance 

Stocks 

Bonds 

Taxes 

Federal  Social  Security 

There  is  no  intention  or  expectation  that  the 
teacher  will  follow  dogmatically  and  without 
change  the  above  presentation.  The  type  of 
students  in  the  class,  the  length  of  the  class 
period,  the  physical  effects  of  the  room,  the 
type  of  school,  the  time  devoted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject — these  and  other  factors  are  determinants 
of  the  methods  to  be  used  in  teaching  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  business  mathematics. 

Only  this  one  observation  may  be  made  with 
unalterable  emphasis  as  an  essential  that  calls 
for  strict  and  absolute  adherence  in  order  that 
good  teaching  may  result  in  maximum  learning 
with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort:  The  subject  of  business  mathematics 
should  be  taught  not  merely  as  abstract  drills 
and  operations,  but  rather  as  preparation  for 
living.  It  should  be  presented  as  a  skill  that 
finds  its  value  in  and  derives  its  usefulness 
from  actual  living  by  showing  the  application 
of  its  principles  to  life  situations.  It  must 
be  made  real,  living,  vital. 

The  student  learns  best  those  arithmetical 
facts  and  principles  that  arouse  his  interests 
and  are  within  his  comprehension.  Every  op¬ 
eration,  no  matter  how  elementary,  must  defi¬ 
nitely  be  tied  up  with  an  economic  or  social 
activity  related  to  the  student’s  everyday  life 
and  within  his  understanding.  Thus,  the  sim¬ 
ple  addition  operation  takes  on  a  new  sig¬ 
nificance  when  taught  in  relation  to  recapitu¬ 
lation  statements,  and  to  the  work  of  the 
ledger  clerk,  the  billing  clerk,  the  bookkeeper, 
and  so  on. 

The  value  of  developing  skill  in  subtraction 
is  enhanced  when  associated  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  financial  statements,  bank  reconciliation 
statements,  and  the  checkbook  stub.  Every 
topic  that  goes  to  make  up  the  subject  becomes 
meaningful  and  specific  when  it  is  associated 
in  this  way  with  everyday  activities. 

Only  by  avoiding  stereotyped  and  mechanized 
teaching  and  by  bringing  to  the  classroom  a 
vivacious  interest  and  spirit  in  the  subject, 


and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  values  that  the 
subject  affords,  can  the  teacher  inculcate  in 
the  student  the  desirability  of  mastering  the 
study.  Only  then  can  real  teaching  result. 


What  Is  the  Law? 

A  school  established  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  its  students.  May  these  rules  correctly  be  termed 
“laws”? 


Yes.  School  regulations  govern  students  in  their 
relations  with  the  school  and  with  one  another. 
— R,  Robert  Rosenberg 


A  Busy  Average  .  .  . 

The  "average”  pupil  in  San  Diego  High 
School  leads  a  busy  day,  according  to  a  recent 
survey.  Out  of  the  2,506  students  attending 
the  school,  898  have  work  permits,  and  one-third 
of  the  students  interviewed  stated  that  they  did 
not  have  time  to  participate  in  the  school  activ¬ 
ities  that  interest  them. 

Some  of  the  students  have  even  requested  that 
committee  meetings  be  held  at  7:30  a.m.  because 
they  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  them 
at  any  other  hour.  As  far  as  their  recreation  is 
concerned,  the  school  body  voted  ten  to  one  in 
favor  of  school  talent  over  commercial  movies, 
and  eighty  of  the  pupils  wished  to  start  a  club 
where  they  could  learn  new  dance  steps. 

To  keep  a  cool  head  in  an  emergency,  to  main¬ 
tain  poise  in  the  midst  of  excitement,  and  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  be  stampeded  are  true  marks  of  leader¬ 
ship. — jR.  Shannon 
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Mock  Trial 


By  CommercM  Law  Class  Before  Court  Reporting 


IRWIN  M.  BAKER 


Plaintiff  is  sworn  in 
Municipal  Court  Judgf 
looks  on.  Blackboard 
reporters  where  to  bt 


IN  a  mock  trial  recently  presented  by  a 
commercial  law  class  of  Jones  G)mmercial 
High  School,  of  Giicago,  before  a  class  in 
court  reporting  at  Jones  G)mmercial  Evening 
School,  the  possibility  of  the  successful  in¬ 
tegration  of  two  entirely  different  fields  of 
knowledge  was  superbly  demonstrated. 

For  the  students  of  both  classes,  the  mock 
trial  was  strikingly  dramatic — for  the  com¬ 
mercial  law  students,  because  they  were  the 
actors;  for  the  court  reporting  students,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  afforded  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  act  as  court  reporters. 

Added  enthusiasm  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  a  real  judge.  Judge  Matthew  D.  Hartigan, 
of  the  Municipal  G)urt  of  Chicago,  presided 
at  the  trial.  Of  especial  value,  in  lending  his 
prestige  to  obtain  the  services  of  this  prom¬ 
inent  local  judge,  was  Clarence  B.  Carey,  di¬ 
rector  of  both  the  Jones  Commercial  High 
School  and  the  Jones  Commercial  Evening 
School. 

For  this  mock  trial,  a  fictitious  case,  in¬ 
volving  a  typical  recurrent  legal  situation,  was 
composed  by  the  writer,  who  is  the  instruc¬ 
tor  both  of  commercial  law  in  the  Jones  day 
school  and  of  court  reporting  in  the  Jones 
evening  school.  In  this  case  the  law  em¬ 
braced  was  the  liability  of  a  public  carrier 


Lawyer  for  the  defense,  the  subway  company, 
cross-examines  plaintiffs  witness.  Jury  is 
seated  at  center;  witnesses  at  right. 


for  the  safe  transportation  of  its  passengers. 
Since  the  subway  system  was  opened  in  Chi¬ 
cago  within  the  last  two  years  and  is  still 
quite  a  novelty,  and  since  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Jones  students  travel  to  and  from 
school  on  the  subway  trains,  a  set  of  circum¬ 
stances  that  easily  could  arise  any  day  in  the 
Harrison  Street  subway  station  was  set  forth 
in  the  fictional  case. 

The  intention  of  the  writer,  in  setting  up 
the  facts  in  this  hypothetical  law  trial,  was 
to: 

1.  Make  the  case  arguable  either  way  on  the 
question  of  fact,  leaving  a  number  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  in  question,  so  that  the  student 
lawyer  for  each  side  could  have  sufficient  scope 
for  ingenuity  in  preparing  his  case. 

2.  Make  more  vivid  to  the  commercial  law 
students  the  law  involved. 

3.  Include  a  type  of  case  that  would  be 
typical  of  those  the  court  reporting  students 
would  be  apt  to  report  later  in  actual  cases. 

4.  Elicit  the  interest  of  all  the  students  be¬ 
cause  it  involved,  to  some  extent,  their  daily 
experience. 

5.  Have  the  case  lend  itself  to  dramatiza¬ 
tion  at  the  mock  trial. 

The  case  is  entitled  "Parkhurst  vs.  Chicago 
Passenger  Service  Company.”  (The  latter  name 


Lawyer  for  the  plaintiff  cross-examines  the 
defendant's  witness.  Court  reporting  class 
is  in  the  foreground  taking  shorthand  notes. 
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rn  in  by  clerk  as  Chicago 
Judge  Matthew  D.  Hartigan 
(board  diagram  shows  court 
e  to  begin  shorthand  notes. 


is  not  tlie  real 
name  ot  the  com¬ 
pany  that  operates 
the  Chicago  sub¬ 
way,  but  that 
name  is  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  this  fictitious  case.)  The 
Declaration  of  the  Plaintiff  (plaintiff’s  written 
statement,  in  filing  the  suit,  of  why  she  seeks 
damages)  is  as  follows: 

Laura  Parkhurst,  a  2  3 -year-old  girl  who  worked 
as  a  stenographer  for  A.  J.  Bonnel  Printing  0)m- 
pany,  located  at  618  Plymouth  G)urt,  Chicago,  Il¬ 
linois,  was  on  an  Englewood-bound  subway  train 
going  south  on  Tuesday,  March  8,  1944.  She 
was  standing,  about  20  feet  before  the  train 
the  Harrison  Street  subway  station,  at  9:10  a.m. 

The  subway  train  conductor  opened  the  door  of 
the  car,  just  inside  of  which  door  Laura  Parkhurst 
was  standing  about  20  feet  before  the  train 
came  to  a  stop.  Immediately  after  the  door  was 
opened,  and  before  the  car  had  come  to  a  stop, 
Laura  Parkhurst  left  the  car  through  the  opened 
door  of  the  car  and  violently  bumped  her  head 
against  one  of  the  vertical  iron  pillars,  which  are 
located  2  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  platform. 

Laura  Parkhurst’s  head,  in  violently  bumping  the 
iron  pillar,  was  bruised,  lacerated,  and  cracked.  As 
a  result,  she  was  laid  up  in  a  hospital  for  six 
months  and  out  of  work  for  eight  months. 

Laura  Parkhurst  alleges  that  the  Chicago  Pas¬ 
senger  Service  Company  (which  company  operates 
the  subway)  failed  to  exercise  the  highest  degree 


Lawyer  for  tne  Ue/enaant  cross-examines  the 
plaintiff  while  the  author  presides  as  judge. 
Exhibits  are  to  be  seen  on  the  judge*s  desk. 


of  care  consistent  with  a  practical  operation  of  the 
subway  transportation  service,  because  of  which  lack 
of  care  she,  Laura  Parkhurst,  sustained  this  injury. 

Laura  Parkhurst,  further,  alleges  that,  at  the 
time  she,  Laura  Parkhurst,  sustained  this  injury, 
she,  under  the  circumstances,  was  exercising  ordinary 
care  for  her  own  safety. 

Wherefore,  the  Plaintiff,  Laura  Parkhurst,  seeks 
damages  from  the  Chicago  Passenger  Service  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  amount  of  13500,  which  sum  covers 
eight  months’  loss  of  wages  at  work  at  the  rate  of 
$123  a  month,  or  $1000;  also  $1300  for  hospital 
and  doctors’  bills;  and  $1000  for  pain  and  suffer¬ 
ing — a  total  of  $3500. 

DECEMBER  1,  1944. 

(Signed)  Laura  Parkhurst 
(Plaintiff) 

The  Answer  of  the  Defendant  is  as  follows: 

The  Chicago  Passenger  Service  Company  admits 
the  facts  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  accident 
to  Laura  Parkhurst  happened  substantially  as  al¬ 
leged  by  the  Plaintiff,  Laura  Parkhurst. 

But,  the  Chicago  Passenger  Service  Company 
insists  that,  considering  additional  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  this  accident  occurred  to  Laura  Park¬ 
hurst,  the  Defendant,  the  Chicago  Passenger  Serv¬ 
ice  Company,  was  exercising  the  highest  degree  of 
care  consistent  with  a  practical  operation  of  the 
transportation  service. 

The  Chicago  Passenger  Service  Company,  further, 
alleges  that  the  Plaintiff,  Laura  Parkhurst,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  not  i  exercising  ordinary  care 
for  her  own  safety. 

Wherefore,  the  Defendent,  the  Chicago  Passen¬ 
ger  Service  Company,  alleges  and  contends  that 
judgment  should  be  for  the  Defendant. 

DECEMBER  8,  1944. 

(Signed)  Chicago  Passenger  Service  Company 
per  John  Smith,  President 
Harry  Jones,  Secretary 
(I^endant) 

Proposed  Instructions  to  the  fury  were 
mailed  to  Judge  Hartigan  before  the  trial; 
and  it  was  suggested,  in  the  letter  to  the  judge. 
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that  these  Instructions  might  be  given  or  sup¬ 
plemented  with  further  Instructions  or  dif¬ 
ferent  Instructions  to  the  Jury  applying  to  this 
case  might  be  given,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.  In  this  case  Judge  Hartigan  gave  the' 
proposed  Instructions  to  the  Jury  previously 
mailed.  'These  Instructions  to  the  Jury  are  as 
follows: 

The  jury  is  instructed  that  you  are  the  only  judges 
of  the  facts  in  this  case — that  you  alone,  after 
hearing  all  the  evidence,  are  to  determine  what 
the  real  facts  are.  A  question  of  fact  is  solely 
a  matter  for  you,  the  jury,  to  decide.  Questions 
of  law  are  for  the  judge  to  decide. 

1  will  now  instruct  you  as  to  the  law  to  apply 
in  making  your  decision  as  to  what  the  real  facts 
are. 

'The  jury  is  instructed  that  the  plaintiff  has  the 
burden  of  proving  her  case  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence — that  is,  to  find  for  the  plaintiff,  the 
evidence,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  your  common 
sense  and  practical  experience,  must  appear  in  your 
minds  to  favor  the  plaintiff  more  than  the  de¬ 
fendant. 

.  If  you,  the  jury,  believe,  after  hearing  all  the 
testimony,  that  the  evidence  is  more  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff  than  the  defendant,  you  should  find 
for  the  plaintiff  for  such  an  amount  as  you  believe 
the  damages  to  be,  but  in  no  event  to  exceed 
$3500. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  believe  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  more  in  favor  of  the  defendant  than  the 
plaintiff,  your  verdict  should  be  for  the  defendant. 

But,  if  you  believe  that  the  evidence  presented 
by  the  plaintiff  and  the  evidence  presented  by  the 
defendant  are  about  equal,  then  you  should  find  for 
the  defendant,  because  the  plaintiff  has  the  burden 
of  proving  her  case  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi¬ 
dence.  [ 

'The  jury  is  further  instructed  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  public  carrier — the  subway  company,  or  Chi¬ 
cago  Passenger  Service  Company  in  this  case — to 
exercise  the  highest  degree  of  care  and  skill  con¬ 
sistent  with  a  practical  operation  of  the  road,  in 
view  of  the  mode  of  conveyance  adopted  in  car¬ 
rying  passengers,  for  the  security  and  safety  of  its 
passengers.  But,  also,  the  passenger,’  in  order  to 
recover  for  an  injury,  must  prove  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  she  was  exercising  ordinary  care  for 
her  own  safety  at  the  time  of  the  injury. 

Whether  or  not,  in  this  case,  the  subway  com¬ 
pany  exercised  the  highest  degree  of  care  for  the 
safety  of  its  passengers,  at  the  same  time  not  re¬ 
quiring  unreasonable  care  on  the  part  of  the  subway 
company,  and  whether  or  not,  in  addition,  under 
the  circumstances  of  this  case,  the  passenger  was 
exercising  ordinary  care  for  her  own  safety  are 
questions  of  fact  and  are  questions  entirely  and 
solely  for  you,  the  jury,  to  decide,  after  considering 
all  the  evidence  presented  in  this  case. 

'The  jury  is  instructed  that,  to  find  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  the  passenger,  Laura  Parkhurst,  the  jury  must 
find: 

1.  That  the  subway  company  was  not  exercising 


the  highest  degree  of  care  -  consistent  with  a  prac¬ 
tical  operation  of  the  transportation  service. 

2.  And  that,  under'  the  circumstances,  the  pas¬ 
senger,  Laura  Parkhurst,  was  exercising  ordinary 
care  for  her  own  safety. 

'The  jury  is  instructed  that,  to  find  for  the  de¬ 
fendant,  the  subway  company,  the  jury  must  find: 

1.  That  the  subway  company  was  exercising  the 
highest  degree  of  care  consistent  with  a  practical 
operation  of  the  transportation  service, 

2.  Or  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  passen¬ 
ger,  Laura  Parkhurst,  was  not  exercising  ordinaiy 
care  for  her  own  safety. 

I  will  now  hand  to  you  two  forms  of  verdict. 
One  reads:  "We,  the  jury,  find  for  the  Plaintiff  in 
the  amount  of”;  then  you  will  insert  or  write 
in  the  amount  of  the  damages  you  have  found  if  you 
should  find  for  the  plaintiff.  The  other  form  of 
verdict  reads:  "We,  the  jury,  find  for  the  De¬ 
fendant.” 

You  will  now  retire,  select  a  foreman,  and  arrive 
at  a  verdict.  Your  verdict  must  be  unanimous.  You 
will  then  sign  the  form  of  verdict  that  corresponds 
to  your  verdict.  All  of  you  will  sign  this  form, 
the  foreman  signing  first.  You  will  then  return 
to  the  courtroom. 

Bailiff,  escort  the  jury  to  the  jury  room. 

Frevioux  Training  at  Courtis 

The  students  had  previous  training  in  court 
procedure.  In  addition,  the  commercial  law 
class  at  Jones  Commercial  High  School  was 
accompanied  to  courtrooms  in  Chicago  and  ac- 
tudly  witnessed  jury  trials  in  progress.  Also, 
several  mock  trials  were  held  previously  in  the 
commercial  law  class.  From  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  had  this  experiential  back¬ 
ground  were  chosen  the  participants  in  Park¬ 
hurst  vs.  Chicago  Passenger  Service  Company. 

On  the  basis  of  displayed  ability,  students 
were  selected  to  serve  as  plaintiff,  lawyers,  de¬ 
fendant,  and  witnesses.  Four  witnesses  were 
assigned  to  each  side.  A  jury  of  six  (which 
number  is  permissible  on  a  jury  in  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Court  of  Chicago)  was  chosen  from  among 
the  commercial  law  students. 

Each  "lawyer”  was  instructed  that  he  must 
prove  in  court  -  the  facts  alleged  in  his  re¬ 
spective  pleadings;  that  he  could  present  evi¬ 
dence  of  additional  facts  supporting  his  side 
of  the  case  but  that  he  could  not  contra¬ 
dict  his  pleadings;  and  that,  if  he  did,  the 
opposing  lawyer  might  have  grounds  for  ob¬ 
jecting  and  having  his  objection  upheld  by 
the  judge.  In  addition,  each  lawyer  was  in¬ 
structed  that  he  could  object  to  questions  of 
the  opposing  counsel  if  the  question  was  (1) 
leading,  (2)  immaterial  and  irrelevant  to  the 
case,  or  (3)  such  as  to  unduly  prejudice  the 
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jury,  the  judge,  of  course,  sustaining  or  over¬ 
ruling  an  objection,  in  his  discretion. 

The  schoolroom,  in  which  the  mock  trial 
was  held,  was  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible 
as  a  typical  courtroom,  in  this  manner; 

The  judge’s  bench  consisted  of  the  school¬ 
room  desk  in  the  front  of  the  room.  In  front 
of  the  judge’s  desk,  along  each  side  of  a  long 
table,  were  the  respective  lawyers  and  their 
witnesses.  In  a  chair  to  the  right  of  the 
judge’s  desk,  as  the  judge  faces  the  room, 
was  the  clerk;  and  the  witness  chair  was  to 
the  left  of  his  desk.  The  six  jurymen  were 
seated  in  two  rows  of  chairs  facing  the  judge 
to  his  left  by  the  side  of  the  room. '  The 
bailiff  stood  at  the  back  of  the  room.  In  the 
schoolroom  seats  sat  the  members  of  the  court 
reporting  class  taking  shorthand  notes. 

The  "trial”  which  ensued  followed  the  usual 
order  typical  of  the  actual  courtroom,  to  the 
very  point  of  having  the  verdict  read  by  the 
court  clerk. 

In  the  case  described,  the  members  of  the 
court  reporting  class  were  instructed  to  type 
their  notes,  which  transcription  was  submitted 
to  the  court  reporting  instructor  for  approval 
and  criticism.  The  writer  was  thus  in  the 
happy  position  of  having  enacted  a  mock  trial 
that  benefited  at  the  same  time  both  his  com¬ 
mercial  law  class  and  his  court  reporting  class. 

Since  the  mock  trial  described  here  was  pre¬ 
sented,  another  similar  trial  has  been  enacted; 
and  such  mock  trials  thus  are  becoming  a  regu¬ 
lar  feature  of  this  court  reporting  class.  The 
success  of  these  mock  trials  is  indicated  best  by 
the  fact  that  students  in  both  the  commercial 


law  class  at  Jones  G)mmercial  High  School 
and  the  court  reporting  class  at  Jones  G)m- 
mercial  Evening  School,  at  the  end  of  each 
of  the  two  mock  trials  thus  far  so  dramatized, 
have  asked,  "When  are  we  going  to  have 
another.?” 


Six  Elected  to  N.C.B.E. 
Administrative  Board 

The  National  Council  for  Business  Education 
announces  the  election  of  six  new  members  to 
the  administrative  board  for  a  four-year  term. 
They  are; 

J.  Frank  Dame,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia; 
Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City;  D.  D.  Lessenberry, 
University  of  Pittsburgh  (on  leave  to  the  Army 
Education  Program  in  Europe) ;  Paul  S.  Lomax, 
New  York  University;  Frederick  G.  Nichols,  profes¬ 
sor  emeritus.  Harvard  University;  and  Bernard  A. 
Shilt,  supervisor  of  secondary  commercial  education, 
Buffalo. 

These  members  succeed  the  following,  whose 
term  of  office  has  expired; 

Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  director  of  business  edu¬ 
cation,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  John  G.  Kirk,  director 
of  distributive  education,  Philadelphia;  Ray  G.  Price, 
University  of  Cincinnati;  Cecil  Puckett,  University 
of  Denver;  Eleanor  Skimin,  Detroit;  and  Marian 
Tedens,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York. 

The  administrative  board  of  the  National 
Council  consists  of  twenty-four  members  who  are 
elected  for  a  four-year  term  by  the  affiliated  or¬ 
ganizations.  Six  members  retire  each  year  and 
may  not  succeed  themselves  to  the  board. 


STENO  HINTS  ON  TELEGRAMS 
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It  is  customary  to  double-space  telegrams  and  to  write  entire  message 
in  capital  letters.  However,  this  method  may  be  varied,  as  in  cases  of 
lengthy  Day  or  Night  Letters. 

It  is  best  to  “play  safe”  by  writing  the  way  the  message  is  to  be  sent 
fully  across  the  top  of  each  telegraph  blank  above  the  name  of  the 
addressee — Straight  Telegram,  Day  Letter,  or  Night  Message.  This 
leaves  no  possible  chance  for  the  message  to  be  sent  under  the  wrong 
rate  or  service  and  also  makes  a  clear  record  on  the  carbon  retained  in 
the  office  file. 

This  is  more  certain  than  placing  an  “x“  in  the  space  designated  on 
the  telegraph  blank,  because  the  squares  left  for  your  “x’s”  are  so  small 
they  seldom  register  in  the  correct  space  on  the  carbon  copies,  and  so 
cause  confusion. 

Never  insert  the  word  stop  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  unless  it  is 
dictated,  as  this  word  is  paid  for  along  with  the  rest  and,  if  used  often, 
proves  expensive. — Mary  Ann  Calkins 


'] 


WTSE  ot  the  atomic  bomb  has  all  but  shat* 
tered  hopes  of  those  who  had  planned  to 
continue  their  fight  for  enactment  of  compulsory 
military  training  in  peace. 

An  Associated  Press  survey  of  Congressmen’s 
opinions  shows  that  many  of  the  backers  of  this 
controversial  legislation  will  abandon  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  see  it  through. 

*'We  had  a  fighting  chance  up  to  about  a 
month  ago,”  one  of  the  most  ardent  backers  of 
postwar  conscription  told  AP.  Since  then,  grow¬ 
ing  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  has 
caused  Congress  to  delay  action.  The  recent  use 
of  the  atomic  bomb,  making  large  bodies  of 
trained  men  as  ineffectual  as  untrained,  is  said 
to  have  ruined  all  chances  for  the  legislation  even 
to  be  considered  seriously  by  Congress. 


Eduemtion*s  Dumbarton  Omtca 

The  State  Department  will  soon  announce 
the  names  of  seven  or  eight  delegates  t«  the  Lon¬ 
don  United  Nations  Conference  to  consider  set¬ 
ting  up  an  educational  and  cultural  organization. 
The  meeting  wdll  begin  on  November  1. 

When  the  delegates  gather  in  London,  they 
will  have  before  them  a  draft  of  a  constituti'^n, 
the  text  of  which  was  made  public  by  the  State 
Department  in  August. 

The  draft  constitution  will  serve  for  educa¬ 
tors  and  humanists  what  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
performed  for  the  world  statesmen:  that  is,  as  a 
w'orking  paper  for  the  delegates.  When  endorsed 
by  twenty  United  Nations  governments,  the  con¬ 
stitution  will  become  official. 


First  Steps  tm  imprevement 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  John  W. 
Studebaker  has  taken  the  first  steps  to  strengthen 
the  Office  of  Education  with  the  1 100,000  fund 
allotted  him  by  Congress  for  that  purpose. 

Without  undertaking  any  new  types  of  serv¬ 
ices,  Commissioner  Studebaker  is  adding  new 
personnel  to  services  customarily  carried  on  by 
his  office. 

”In  developing  the  improvements,”  Dr.  Stude¬ 
baker  says,  "special  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  need  for  strengthening  the  fields  of  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  education.” 


Legislative  JVetvs  Flash  from 

( At  of  September  I ) 

Congress  has  before  it  numerous  bills  tj 
amend  Public  Law  346,  78th  Congress — bette 
known  as  the  "GI  Bill  of  Rights” — directed  at 
the  improvement  of  educational  opportunitie 
for  veterans.  Among  these  bills  H.R.  374)1 
(Rankin)  and  S.  1176  (Pepper — see  page  15, 
September  B.E.W.)  are  outstanding.  Houa 
Resolution  3749  passed  the  House  July  19,  1945 
Senate  1176  is  now  pending  before  the  Senait 
Finance  Committee. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  raised  In 
H.R.  3749  relates  to  the  elegibility  of  coc 
respondence  schools  to  offer  education  and  trait 
ing  to  veterans.  The  bill  is  entirely  silent  oa 
how  such  correspondence  schools  shall  be  a|> 
proved  unless  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Al 
fairs  himself  assumes  full  responsibility  in  this 
matter.  They  are  not  as  a  rule  subject  to  rat 
ing  or  approval  by  state  educational  agendo 
They  are  private  enterprises,  conducted  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes,  to  merchandise  knowledge  in 
much  the  same  way  a  storekeeper  merchandise 
the  goods  on  his  shelves. 

Hhodes  Scholarships  Resumed 

End  of  the  Japanese  war  also  means  resum|> 
tion  of  Rhodes  scholarships,  suspended  on  the 
outbreak  of  fighting  in  1939.  The  yearly  quota 
of  these  "regular”  scholarships  for  American  col¬ 
lege  students  is  thirty-tw'O. 

In  addition,  however,  a  plan  has  just  been  ap 
proved  to  offer  thirty-two  more  War  Servkt 
Rhodes  Scholarships.  These  will  be  designtd 
for  war  veterans  as  well  as  for  civilians  who  have 
worked  a  year  in  a  job  for  which  draft  boards 
granted  the  occupational  deferment.  War  Servict 
Scholarship  holders  may  be  married;  for  the  ’reg¬ 
ular”  scholarships,  married  people  are  ineligible 

Out  of  the  Labor  Market 

War  Manpower  Commission  officials  estiman 
that  with  the  war’s  ending  about  one  millio* 
youths  will  leave  their  employment,  by  quitting 
or  discharge,  and  return  to  schools  and  collegei 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


A  Monthly  Certification  Program 
For  Bookkeeping  and  Transcription  Students 


Whut  the  Service  /« 

The  B.E.W.  Monthly  Awards  Service  was  de¬ 
signed  to  make  available  to  bookkeeping  and 
transcription  teachers  a  progressive  awards  program 
to  stimulate  enthusiasm  for  these  subjects  and,  by 
requiring  uniformly  high  standards  of  neatness  and 
accuracy,  to  improve  students’  working  habits  and 
achievements. 

Three  certificates  of  achievement — Junior,  Senior, 
and  Superior — comprise  the  complete  series  of 
awards:  in  bookkeeping — for  accurate  solutions  to 
progressively  ditficult  problems;  in  transcription — for 
mailable  transcripts  produced  at  correspondingly 
higher  dictation  and  transcription  speeds.  Book¬ 
keeping  students  compete  also  for  a  special  certificate 
awarded  in  connection  with  an  annual  international 
bookkeeping-problem  contest  conducted  each  spring. 

All  papers  are  graded  by  an  impartial  board  of 
examiners  in  New  York  City,  thus  inspiring  the  best 
effort  of  your  students.  Failure  will  result  in  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  overcome  basic  weaknesses;  and  the  en¬ 
tire  class  will  more  readily  heed  your  instructions, 
recommendations,  and  criticisms  through  partici¬ 
pation  in  this  program. 

The  B.E.W.  awards  program  can  be  made  a  part 
of  your  regular  teaching  schedule;  or,  if  you  wish, 
it  may  be  introduced  as  an  extracurricular  activity, 
allowing  extra  credit  for  each  achievement  certificate 
earned. 

Hundreds  of  teachers  have  been  consistent  users 
of  these  services,  and  the  award  of  thousands  of 
student  certificates  monthly  is  evidence  of  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  aroused.  This  activity  is  a  "must”  in  many 
teaching  programs.  Introduce  it  in  your  school,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  and  elated  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  your  students  respond. 

Hoiv  to  Use  the  Service 

Bookkeeping 

This  year  the  B.E.W.  will  present  a  new  series 
of  bookkeeping  contest  problems.  There  will  be 
nine  contests,  one  in  each  issue  of  the  BJE.W.  from 
September  through  May.  Students  may  enter  any 
or  all  of  the  contests. 

Each  month  the  B.E.W.  will  award  prizes  in  cash 
and  war  savings  stamps  to  students  who  submit  the 
best  bookkeeping  papers.  All  necessary  information 
regarding  the  contest  is  given  here,  and  the  solution 
of  each  problem  in  the  series  will  require  not  more 
than  one  or  two  class  periods. 

Contest  Rules 

1.  Have  your  students  work  the  bookkeeping 
problem  on  the  next  page.  The  B.E.W.  hereby 
grants  you  permission  to  duplicate  the  problem  for 


free  distribution  to  your  students  if  you  wish  them 
to  have  individual  copies. 

2.  Send  all  solutions  by  first-class  mail  or  by  ex¬ 
press  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post)  to:  The 
B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

3.  With  your  papers,  send  a  typed  list  in  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  names  of  the  students  whose  papers  are 
submitted. 

4.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  certificate  desired. 
This  fee  covers  in  part  the  cost  of  examination, 
printing,  and  mailing.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  an 
attractive  two-color  Certificate  of  Achievement 
to  each  student  whose  solution  meets  an  acceptable 
standard.  Your  students  will  be  proud  to  show  their 
certificates  to  their ’parents,  friends,  and  prospective 
employers. 

5.  Select  the  three  papers  that  you  consider  the 
best,  and  place  these  on  top  of  the  papers  you 
send  in.  These  will  be  considered  for  the  award 
of  prizes.  (Teachers  who  do  not  wish  to  submit 
pap>ers  for  certification  may  enter  in  the  contest,  free 
of  charge,  the  three  best  solutions  from  each  class.) 
Not  less  than  five  solutions  may  be  submitted  for 
certification. 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  as  follows: 
$3  first  prize  for  the  best  solution  submitted  in 
each  division;  $2  second  prize;  and  prizes  of  50 
cents  in  war  savings  stamps  for  other  outstanding 
papers.  In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

7.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  these  data  in 
the.  upper  right-hand  corner:  student’s  name  in  full, 
name  of  school,  address  of  school,  teacher’s  name 
in  full. 

8.  All  acceptable  papers  become  the  prop)crty 
of  the  Business  Education  World.  Papers  not 
meeting  certification  standards  will  be  returned  with 
errors  indicated. 

9-  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  Blanchard,  Milton 
Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey. 

10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  the  contest  is  November 
10,  1945.  Contest  papers  to  be  considered  for  prizes 
must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  midnight  of  that 
date.  Papers  postmarked  later  than  that  date  will  be 
accepted  for  certification  only.  Prize  winners  will  be 
announced  in  a  later  issue  of  the  B.E.W.,  and  prizes 
will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  judges 
have  decided  upon  the  prize  winners. 

Transcription 

1.  Names  and  addresses  are  to  be  dictated  before 
the  letters  themselves  are  dictated  and  need  not  be 
read  at  any  set  speed.  To  eliminate  error  in  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  unusual  names,  the  names  and  addresses 
may  be  written  on  the  blackboard. 
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L.  Dictate  at  the  indicated  speed  the  letters 
designated  for  the  grade  of  certificate  your  students 
wish  to  earn  (80  for  the  Junior;  100.  for  the  Senior). 

3.  No  preliminary  reading  of  notes  or  help  from 
any  source  is  permitted  before  timing  of  transcript 
starts. 

4.  The  maximum  time  allowed  for  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Junior  test  is  24  minutes;  for  the  Senior 
test,  27  minutes. 

5.  The  above  time  limit  includes  all  proof¬ 
reading  and  correction  of  errors  and  the  use  of 
the  dictionary,  which  is  permitted  during  transcrip¬ 
tion. 

6.  Each  transcript  must  contain  the  student’s 
name,  complete  school  address,  and  teacher’s  name. 
'The  length  of  time  required  to  transcribe  all  letters 
should  appear  on  the  first  letter  only. 

7.  No  carbons  or  envelopes  are  required.  The 
shorthand  notes  are  not  to  be  sent. 

8.  An  entry  form  consisting  of  a  typewritten  list 
of  participants,  indicating  both  the  dictation  and 
transcription  speeds,  should  be  submitted  with  the 
transcripts. 

9.  To  arrive  at  the  transcription  speed,  divide 


the  number  of  minutes  required  for  the  transcription 
into  the  total  word  count  of  the  dictated  material 
For  example:  a  Junior  test  of  240  words  transcribe 
in  10  minutes  gives  a  transcription  speed  of  2^ 
words  a  minute. 

10.  The  fee  for  examining  each  pupil's  traiv 
scripts  for  each  one  of  the  three  certificates  is  lo 
cents.  Remittance  in  full  must  accompany  ead 
shipment  of  transcripts.  Ask  us  about  the  easy  wav 
to  send  remittances  through  the  use  of  B.E.^P, 
stamps. 

11.  Transcripts  are  judged  solely  on  a  mailabk 
letter  basis.  Errors  that  make  letters  unmailablt 
include:  misspelling,  untidy  erasure,  uncorrected  typo, 
graphical  error,  serious  deviation  in  wording,  and 
poor  placement. 

12.  A  Certificate  of  Achievement  will  be  awarded 
each  student  whose  transcripts  meet  an  acceptable 
standard.  Transcripts  not  considered  eligible  lot 
certification  will  be  marked  and  returned. 

Send  all  transcripts  by  first-class  mail  or  by  ci- 
press  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post)  to:  Thti 
B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270  Madison  Avenue,! 
New  York  16,  New  York. 
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TRANSCRIPTION  TEST 
FOR  THE  JUNIOR  CERTIFICATE 

•  Instructions:  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
ate  counted  in  15 -second  dictation  units  of  20 
words  each. 

Letter  No.  1:  Miss  Ann  Martin,  2  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  6,  New  York.  Letter  No. 
2:  Mrs.  John  Graves,  3  Ivy  Lane,  Englewood, 
New  Jersey. 

(Dictate  at  80  Words  a  Minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Miss  Martin:  We  have 
just  received  a  lot  of  fine  opal  pins,  the  first 
to  reach  us  in  several  years. 

Most  of  /  the  pins  are  of  medium  size,  but 
we  have  two  especially  fine  large  pins  that  we 
think  would  appeal  to  you.  One  /  is  set  in 
rose  gold  and  the  other  is  in  a  very  heavy 
yellow. gold  frame. 

Before  putting  these  pins  on  display,  /  we 


are  writing  our  best  customers  so  they  may  r 
have  the  first  opportunity  to  see  them.  If 
you  are  near  (1)  our  store  within  the  next 
day  or  two,  please  stop  in  and  look  them  \ 
over.  s 

If  you  are  interested  but  will  not  have  /  the  s 
time  to  call  at  our  store,  we  shall  be  glad  to  j 
send  you  both  pins  on  approval.  We  shall 
have  to  require  that  you  /  make  your  decision  \ 
within  three  days.  G)rdially  yours,  t 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mrs.  Graves:  We  have  j 
examined  the  watch  left  with  us  and  /  find 
that  the  mainspring  is  broken.  The  watch  ^ 
is  in  need  of  a  good  cleaning  also.  The 

regular  charge  for  this  work  (2)  is  $7.50.  y 

We  send  all  general  repair  work  to  ^  ^ 

manufacturer  of  the  watch  /  involved  and,  , 
because  these  companies  are  devoting  most  ^ 

of  their  time  to  government  contracts,  repair  ^ 
work  requires  /  approximately  two  months.  ^ 

Please  advise  us  whether  you  wish  us  to  go 
ahead  with  the  repairs.  G)rdially  yours,  (’240  j 
standard  words,  including  addresses)  , 
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TRANSCRIPTION  TEST 
FOR  THE  SENIOR  CERTIFICATE 

Instructions:  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
are  counted  in  15 -second  dictation  units  of  25 
words  each. 

Letter  No.  1:  Mr.  Roy  Price,  9  Maple  Ter¬ 
race,  Closter,  New  Jersey.  Letter  No.  2:  Mr. 
George  Dixon,  19  Convent  Street,  Pelham, 
New  York.  Letter  No.  3:  Miss  Gladys  Adams, 
60  Cottage  Place,  Scarsdale,  New  York. 

(Dictate  at  100  Words  a  Minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Price:  We  have  se¬ 
lected  several  engagement  rings  within  the 
price  range  stipulated. 

The  center  stone  in  each  is  about  the  /  same 
size  and  of  equal  quality.  The  settings  vary 
considerably,  but  we  have  kept  in  mind  your 
instructions  that  the  setting  must  be  /  simple. 

Yellow  gold  is  the  most  popular  metal  at 
present,  and  all  the  settings  are  of  that  material. 
However,  we  can  duplicate  /  any  of  the  set¬ 
tings  in  platinum  or  rose  or  white  gold,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  preference. 

When  you  are  ready  to  make  your  selection 
(1),  please  telephone  and  make  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  Cordially  yours. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mr.  Dixon:  We  are 
very  sorry  that  you  were  not  pleased  with  our 
services  in  /  repairing  your  watch.  We  as¬ 
sure  you  that  the  work  was  done  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

As  we  explained  when  the  watch  was  left 
with  us,  it  was  /  returned  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  At  the  present  time,  clock  and  watch 
companies  are  devoting  90  per  cent  of  their 
time  to  government  work..  /  You  can  ap¬ 
preciate  that  the  10  per  cent  left  does  not 
enable  them  to  handle  repairs  very  promptly. 

The  manufacturer  of  your  (2)  watch  has 
been  giving  us  a  much  better  service  than  some 
others  have;  but,  during  the  time  your  watch 
was  with  them,  they  were  called  upon  to  de¬ 
vote  /  full  time  for  two  weeks  to  a  special 
government  job.  No  repair  work  was  handled 
during  that  period. 

I  We  want  you  to  understand  that  the  /  de¬ 
lay  was  entirely  beyond  our  control,  and  we  as¬ 
sure  you  that  any  work  left  with  us  will  be 


taken  care  of  as  promptly  as  circumstances  / 
permit.  Very  truly  yours. 

Letter  No.  3-  Dear  Miss  Adams:  For  the 
past  two  months  we  have  been  trying  to  lo¬ 
cate  a  genuine  pearl  exactly  matching  (3) 
the  one  in  the  ring  you  left  with  us.  Every 
source  known  to  us  has  been  tried  without 
success. 

We  wonder  if  you  would  consider  reset¬ 
ting  /  the  stones.  Our  designer  has  prepared 
a  riumber  of  designs  that  we  are  certain  would 
appeal  to  you.  If  you  are  interested,  please  / 
telephone  for  an  appointment  to  look  at  his 
sketches.  Our  store  is  open  daily  from  nine  . 
to  six.  Cordially  yours,  (400  standard  words, 
including  addresses ) 

- ^ - 

Teachers  Write  Us  •  •  • 

I  use  the  B.E.W.  Transcription  Test  Service 
as  an  incentive  to  add  more  interest  and  create 
stronger  competition.  To  those  who  are  awarded 
the  80-word  certificate,  an  extra  grade  of  B  is 
given.  The  100-wpm  certificate  gives  the  stu¬ 
dent  an  extra  A.  We  use  old  copies  of  the 
B.E.W.  for  practice. — Miriam  Mahl,  Weir  High 
School,  Weirton,  West  Virginia. 

The  thrill  of  achievement  which  came  to  the 
twenty- three  Bookkeeping  students  of  Taylor 
High  School  who  received  their  Certificates  of 
Achievement  through  participation  in  the  B.E.W. 
Eighth  Annual  International  Bookkeeping  Con¬ 
test  was  most  gratifying.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
nine  students  who  received  Superior  ratings  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  and  they  are  eagerly 
awaiting  the  final  outcome  of  the  contest. 

Each  of  the  thirty-six  students  to  enter  the 
contest  has  expressed  the  realization  that  the  en¬ 
tire  project  was  rich  in  experience  and  was  a 
definite  aid  to  the  development  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  fundamentals  of  bookkeeping. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  introduce  this  worth-while 
project  to  my  students. — Virginia  Beach,  Cleves- 
North  Bend  School,  Cleves,  Ohio. 

I  HAVE  found  these  bookkeeping  contests  very 
helpful  in  increasing  interest  in  bookkeeping;  but 
I  have  found  that  they  have  been  most  bene¬ 
ficial  in  helping  the  students  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  accurate,  neat,  and  careful  work. 
After  they  have  worked  on  some  contest  material, 
I  note  these  improvements  in  their  everyday 
work. — Miss  Aline  A.  Lynch,  Mary  Crapo  School, 
Swartz  Creek,  Michigan. 
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S««  preceding  page  for  rules. 


CASH  PRIZES  •  CLOSING  DATE:  NOVEMBER  10 
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MILTON  BRIGGS 


Bookkeeping  Vocahularg  Building 


Please  read  these  introductory 
paragraphs  to  your  students: 


iCosta  of 
doing  busl-| 
ness 


8 

Those  to 
whan  a 
business 
sells 


Those  to 
whom  a 
business 
owes  money 


lo 

iGoods  on 
hand  unsold 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Things 

Debts 

Ket 

Increase 

Decrease 

owned 

worth* 

In  net 
worth 

In  net 
worth 

1C 

An  exchange  of  value;  the  buying  or  selling 
of  merchandise  or  service 


To  understand  bookkeeping  you  need  to 
know  the  language  of  bookkeeping.  There  are 
terms,  words,  and  groups  of  words  that  serve 
as  the  keys  to  open  the  doors  leading  to  a 
thorough  understanding  of  this  subject. 

Bookkeeping  is  the  history  of  a  business;  a 
record  of  business  transactions  kept  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  manner.  Business  transactions  form  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  bookkeeping  struc¬ 
ture  is  built.  A  business  transaction  is  an  ex¬ 
change  of  value;  the  buying  or  selling  of  mer¬ 
chandise  or  service.  These  are  two  of  the  first 
definitions  one  learns  in  beginning  the  study 
of  bookkeeping.  There  are  many  others. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  contest  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  test  your  bookkeeping  vocabulary. 
It  is  also  planned  to  provide  practice  in  pen¬ 
manship,  ruling  lines  with  ink,  and  forming 
clear  figures  that  are  uniform  in  size. 

DireeHong  to  Studentg 

Assignment  A 

For  a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement 

In  the  Bookkeeping  Vocabulary  Build¬ 
ing  which  your  teacher  has  on  the  blackboard 
(see  illustration)  there  are  definitions  for  six¬ 
teen  terms,  words,  or  groups  of  words  com¬ 
monly  used  in  the  language  of  bookkeeping. 
You  are  to  copy  this'  form  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  8V2  by  11  inches.  In  place  of  the  defi- 
oitipn;  5hown,  however,  you  are  to  write  the 


terms  for  which  the  definitions  stand.  Number 
each  term  as  the  definitions  are  numbered. 
Use  pen  and  ink. 

For  the  information  of  teachers  only,  here  is 
the  key  to  the  Bookkeeping  Vocabulary  Build¬ 
ing:  1.  profit,  2.  journal,  3.  ledger,  4.  promissory 
note  or  note  receivable  or  note  payable,  5.  debit,  6. 
Credit,  7.  expenses,  8.  customers,  9.  creditors,  10. 
merchandise  inventory,  11.  assets,  12.  liabilities,  13. 
capital  or  proprietorship,  14.  profit  or  net  profit  or 
gain,  15.  loss,  16.  business  transaction. 

If  the  paper  you  prepare  as  your  solution 
to  this  contest  problem  is  accurate  and  neat, 
you  will  be  awarded  a  worth-while  Junior  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Achievement  that  you  will  be  proud 
to  show  your  parents,  friends,  and  prospective 
employers.  If  your  paper  is  outstanding,  you 
may  win  a  cash  prize  or  war  savings  stamps. 

Assignment  B 

For  a  Senior  Certificate  of  Achievement 

Please  read  to  your  students: 

In  building  your  bookkeeping  vocabulary 
you  will  learn  the  names,  or  titles,  of  many 
accounts.  Accounts  are  forms  or  devices  used 
to  group  or  classify  figures  in  bookkeeping. 
There  are  six  main  groups  or  classifications  of 
accounts:  assets,  liabilities,  proprietorship  (or 
capital),  income,  costs,  and  expenses.  Ac¬ 
counts  are  kept  in  a  book  or  file  called  a  ledger. 
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In  a  good  bookkeeping  system  all  account 
titles  are  arranged  according  to  the  classifica¬ 
tions  listed  above.  A  list  of  all  the  accounts 
used  in  any  bookkeeping  system,  properly  ar¬ 
ranged,  is  called  a  chart  of  accounts. 

Hireelionx  to  Studonts 

In  the  following  paragraph  there  is  a  list  of 
account  titles  commonly  used  in  a  bookkeep¬ 
ing  system.  In  this  list  the  accounts  are  not 
in  proper  order.  On  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
8I/2  by  11,  prepare  a  chart  of  accounts  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  titles  in  this  list.  Show  six 
main  headings  in  this  order:  Assets,  Liabili¬ 
ties,  Proprietorship,  Income,  Costs  of  Merchan¬ 
dise,  Expenses.  Have  the  first  three  on  the 
left-hand  half  of  your  paper,  and  the  last  three 
1  on  the  right-hand  half.  Use  pen  and  ink  and 
your  best  penmanship. 

Buildings,  Notes  Payable,  Sales,  Cash,  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable,  Store  Equipment,  Taxes,  Cap¬ 
ital,  Store  Supplies,  Rent  Expense,  Prepaid  In¬ 
surance,  Salaries  and  Wages,  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable,  Taxes  Payable,  Discount  on  Pur¬ 
chases,  Interest  Expense,  Purchases,  Transpor¬ 
tation  on  Sales,  Freight  and  Express  Inward, 

**  Merchandise  Inventory,  Office  Equipment, 

^  Mortgage  Payable,  Drawing,  Interest  Income, 

S.  Office  Supplies,  Office  Supplies  Used,  Notes 
9.  Receivable,  Discount  on  Sales,  Delivery  Equip- 
ment.  Store  Supplies  Used,  Expired  Insurance, 
Depreciation  of  Buildings. 

For  teachers  only: 

Chart  of  Accounts 

Income 

Sales 

Discount  on  Purchases 
Interest  Income 

Costs  of  Merchandise 
Pur'-hases 

Fr'^ight  and  Express 
Inward 

Expenses 

Salaries  and  Wages 
Rent  Expense 
Office  Supplies  Used 
Store  Supplies  Used 
Taxes 

Expired  Insurance 
Transportation  on  Sales 
Depreciation  of  Buildings 
Discount  on  Sales 
Interest  Expense 


Assets 

I  Cash 

Notes  Receivable 
Accounts  Receivable 
Merchandise  Inventory 
Prepaid  Insurance 
Store  Supplies 
Office  Supplies 
Store  Equipment 
Delivery  ^uipnicnt 
Office  Equipment 
Buildings 

Liabilities 
Notes  Payable 
Accounts  Payable 
Taxes  Payable 
ortgage  Payable 

Proprietorship 
pital 
awing 


Special  IVote  for  Teachers 

You  will  see  that  the  October  bookkeeping 
contest  problem  is  divided  into  two  parts — 
Assignments  A  and  B.  Students  who  com¬ 
plete  Assignment  A  are  entitled  to  a  Junior 
Certificate  of  Achievement;  students  who  com¬ 
plete  Assignment  B  are  entitled  to  a  Senior 
Certificate  of  Achievement.  The  Junior  Cer¬ 
tificate  must  be  earned  before  the  Senior  Cer¬ 
tificate  is  awarded.  Students  may  earn  both 
certificates  if  they  solve  both  parts  of  the  prob¬ 
lem;  in  such  cases,  remit  10  cents  for  each 
certificate  desired. 

Beginning  next  month  the  bookkeeping  con¬ 
test  problem  will  be  divided  into  three  parts 
and  one  certificate  will  be  awarded  for  each 
part  of  the  problem  solved.  Any  one  or  all 
three  certificates  can  be  earned  in  one  month, 
or  in  three  different  months  as  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  desire. 

Subject  of  the  Bookkeeping  Contest  next 
month  is  journalizing.  Students  will  be  called 
upon  to  record,  in  simple  journal  form,  trans¬ 
actions  that  commonly  occur  in  the  daily  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  business. 

- 4|l - 

Postwar  Jobs 

Postwar  employment  prospects  in  three  occu¬ 
pations  are  described  in  three  different  six-page 
Occupational  Abstracts  just  revised  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Occupational  Index,  Inc.,  New  York 
University,  New  York  3,  at  25  cents  each. 

One  of  the  occupations  covered  is  teaching. 
Each  abstract  summarizes  available  information 
on  the  nature  of  the  work,  abilities  and  training 
required,  earnings,  number  and  distribution  of 
workers,  advantages,  disadvantages,  and  post¬ 
war  prospects.  Sources  of  further  information 
and  best  references  for  additional  reading  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

Occupational  Information  Guide 

Librarians,  counselors,  deans,  teachers,  school 
administrators,  employment  interviewers,  and  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  officers  will  be  interested 
in  Best  Books  of  1944  on  Occupational  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Guidance,  a  new  selection  by  Robert 
Hoppock,  Kathleen  Pendergast,  and  Elizabeth 
Rosso,  just  released  by  Occupational  Index,  Inc., 
New  York  University,  New  York  3.  Single 
copies  are  25  cents,  cash  with  order. 

Fifty-two  titles  are  arranged  in  suggested  or¬ 
der  of  purchase  with  twenty-seven  free  and  in¬ 
expensive  pamphlets  listed  first. 
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Albert  C.  Fries,  director  of  the  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  Department  of  Business  Education  of  North¬ 
western  University,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  associate  professor  of  secretarial  science  in 
the  School  of  Business.  He  will  also  continue 
his  duties  as  director  of  business  education  in 
the  School  of  Business  Education. 

As  reported  in  the  September  B.E.W.,  Russell 
Cansler  has  been  added  to  his  staff. 

• 

Lieutenant  J.  Marshall  Hanna,  U.S.N.R., 
was  released  from  the  Navy  early  in  September 
and  has  returned  to  his  position  as  head  of  the 
Business  Teacher-Training  Department  of  West¬ 
ern  Michigan  College  of  Education,  Kalamazoo. 
• 

Robert  F.  Galbreath,  Jr.  has  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  professor  and  acting  head 
of  the  Secretarial  Science  Department  of  We'it- 
minster  College,  New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania, 
to  replace  Russell  N.  Cansler,  who  has  joined 
the  Northwestern  University  faculty. 

Mr.  Galbreath,  (M.Ed.  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh),  has  taught  business  subjects  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Pennsylvania  schools  and  has  also  had 
three  years  of  business  experience. 

• 

Harm  Harms,  professor  of  education.  Capital 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  granted  the  de¬ 
gree  of  doctor  of  education  by  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  in  June.  Mr.  Harms,  who  is 
also  director  of  business  education  and  executive 
secretary  of  the  conservatory  of  music  at  the  uni¬ 
versity,  took  his  undergraduate  work  and  master’s 
degree  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

He  was  president  of  the  local  chapter  of  the 
National  Office  Management  Association  last 
year,  and  issue  editor  of  the  March  edition  of 
the  Business  Education  Quarterly. 

• 

Adam  J.  Watts,  former  typing  instructor  at 
G.A.R.  Memorial  High  School,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of 
commercial  education  for  that  city.  He  is  past 
president  and  secretary  of  Anthracite  Arts  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  has 
contributed  to  business  education  magazines. 

Previous  school  connections  for  Mr.  Watts  in¬ 
clude  Wilkes-Barre  Business  College;  Spencerian 
Business  College,  Newburgh,  New  York;  Shick- 
shinny  (Pennsylvania)  High  School;  Minersville 
(Pennsylvania)  High  School;  Cass  Township 
High  School,  Primrose,  Pennsylvania;  and  Lans- 
ford  (Pennsylvania)  High  School. 


Robert  £.  Barron,  formerly  head  of  the  met. 
chandising  division,  of  Russell  Sage  College 
Troy,  New  York,  and  associated  with  duett 
Peabody  &  Company,  of  Troy,  as  supervisor  a 
work  simplification,  has  resigned  to  accept  ; 
Civil  Service  position  as  a  Business  Advisor  fa 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Commerce 
Albany.  Mr.  Barron  has  been  a  regular  con 
tributor  to  the  B.E.W.  and  other  magazines. 

• 

J.  H.  Skadron,  of  Skadron  College  for  Seen 
taries.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  has  purchased  th 
Longmire  Business  College,  in  San  Bernardim 
California.  He  has  changed  the  name  of  th 
school  to  Skadron  College  of  Business. 

Mr.  Skadron  is  a  graduate  of  Gregg  Collegt 
and,  in  addition  to  operating  his  college  in  Fa 
Wayne,  he  held  a  position  as  court  reporter. 
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Florence  Wissig,  instructor  in  business  edi 


cation,  Morton  High  School  and  Junior  ColleJ 
Cicero,  Illinois,  has  the  distinction  of  being  dJ 
only  woman  from  the  De  Paul  University  La| 
School  to  be  elected  to  Pi  Gamma  Mu. 

Miss  Wissig,  who  was  just  awarded  the  doed 
of  jurisprudence  degree  by  De  Paul,  received  hi 
master’s  degree  in  business  administration  fro| 
the  University  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  a  profq 
sional  teachers’  certificate. 

Since  1938,  Miss  Wissig  has  taught  busind 
education  subjects  at  the  University  of  Chicii 
and  Austin  Evening  Junior  College  in  Chicajj 
and  has  held  her  present  position  since  194f 
She  also  has  won  two  corpus  juris  secund 
iwards  for  scholarship  and  the  Pi  Gamma  Iif 
scholarship  key. 


Dr.  Walter  Crosby  Eells,  former  excc 
tive  secretary  of  the  American  Association  J*" 
Junior  Colleges,  has  become  a  member  of  I 
staff  of  the  Rehabilitation  and  Education  Senri  ' 

of  the  Veterans  Administration  in  Washingtc  " 
^  dene 

Jane  Little,  for  the  past  year  head  of  s«^ 
tarial  studies  at  Intermont  Junior  College,  Brist 
Virginia,  has  accepted  a  position  at  WestminiT 
College,  New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania,  to  ted 
typing  and  shorthand.  She  taught  for  sevei* 
years  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Pittsburj^ 
area  before  going  to  Intermont. 


Stella  D.  Yates,  formerly  of  Mornings  Di 
College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  been  elected  p) 
fessor  of  secretarial  training  at  Friends  Ui  ■  ii 
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versity,  Wichita,  Kansas.  This  is  a  new  course  Stenographic  Department.  He  never  relinquished 
and  both  beginning  and  advanced  work  in  com-  his  teaching,  however,  no  matter  how  heavy  his 
mcrce  will  be  offered.  administrative  duties  were.  He  was  a  most  dy- 

•  namic  teacher  and  the  welfare  of  his  students 

Ann  Louise  Prahler  has  been  appointed  was  almost  his  only  interest  in  life. 

to  the  Department  of  Business  Education  and  According  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  he 
Secretarial  Science,  Syracuse  University.  Miss  literally  devoted  his  life  to  furthering  the  suc- 
Prahler  (M.S.,  New  York  State  College  for  cess  of  "my  boys  and  girls,”  as  he  always  de- 

Tcachers)  was  head  of  the  Commerce  Depart-  scribed  his  students, 
ment,  DeKalb  Junction  High  School,  for  two 
years. 

•  A.  C.  SUPPNICK,  office  manager  of  The  Busi- 

Remington  Rand,  Inc.,  announces  the  re-  ness  Institute  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  died  sud- 

moval  of  the  executive,  sales,  merchandise,  and  denly  from  a  heart  attack  early  in  September.  He 
pricing  departments  of  its  systems  division  from  was  sixty  years  old. 


Buffalo  to  New  York  City.  The  new  offices 
are  located  in  the  Remington  Rand  Building, 


Mr.  Suppnick  had  been  associated  with  The 
Business  Institute  for  twenty-three  years.  He 


315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York,  was  born  in  Detroit  and  was  an  accomplished 

musician.  He  had  been  organist  and  choir  di- 
George  L.  Gebhardt,  of  Bliss  College,  Co-  rector  for  the  Emanuel  Presbyterian  Church  of 
lumbus,  Ohio,  passed  away  in  August  at  the  age  Detroit  for  twenty-four  years, 
of  seventy-five.  For  the  past  thirty-five  years  he  He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  two  daugh- 
had  been  associated  with  Bliss  College,  first  as  a  ters,  both  graduates  of  Oberlin  College  and  The 
shorthand  teacher  and  then  as  president  of  the  Business  Institute. 

More  Business  Educators  To  Army’s  European  Universities 

The  September  B.E.W.  (page  5)  carried  a  the  following  extracts  have  been  taken. 


story  regarding  the  business  education  personnel 
DOW  serving  in  the  Army  universities  for  Ameri¬ 
can  servicemen  in  the  European  theatre. 


"We  are  living  in  brick  houses.  Most  of  us 
have  private  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  running 
water  in  the  room,  although  some  are  shared  with 


Frank  H.  Ash,  associate  professor  of  busi-  other  teacher.  Our  conditions  here  are  so 


ness  education  at  the  University  of  Connecticut, 
has  now  joined  this  group.  He  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  civilian  education  specialist  in  the  university 
center  established  at  Florence,  Italy.  This  cen¬ 
ter  opened  on  July  9  with  an  enrollment  of  1,300. 

Another  addition  is  Marsdon  A.  Sherman, 


much  better  than  many  of  us  expected  that  we  have 
little  about  which  to  complain. 

"We  are  going  places,  seeing  things,  and  living 
an  interesting  life.  I  have  been  in  Bath  for  a  day 
of  sightseeing;  went  to  Stratford-on-Avon  to  see 
"Othello”;  have  visited  castles,  churches,  stores,  vil¬ 
lages,  pubs;  spent  one  day  at  Oxford  and  went 


jJwho  has  been  appointed  to  the  university  in  back  another  evening  for  an  international  dance 
^Karritz,  France.  Marsdon  Sherman  is  on  leave  held  at  Rhodes  House.  I  am  riding  a  bicycle — the 


from  the  Department  of  Business  and  Secretarial 
Sdence  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 


first  time  since  I  was  twelve  years  of  age.  Last 
night  I  went  for  a  six-mile  ride.  I  confess  I  can 


_ _ _ _  _ _ ut.  walk  the  same  distance  with  less  fatigue. 

^  f*  fK  XT  ‘  approximately  3,660  students  (at  Shriv- 

nent  of  Business  Education  of  the  New  Mexico  interesting  and  interested, 

lighlands  University.  He  recently  received  his 


Some  say  we  have  the  ‘cream’  of  the  Army.  It’s 


tor’s  degree  from  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  easy  to  believe.  Our  enrollment  in  Commerce  was 


Harvey  A.  Andruss,  on  leave  from  the  presi-  so  heavy  we  finally  had  to  close  registrations  because 
bey  of  State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg,  of  inadequate  staff  and  space.  We  are  running 

nsylvania,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  one  advanced  class  in  shorthand  and  two  in  begin- 

)artment  of  Accounting  in  the  Shrivenham  •I'ng  shorthand. 

leland)  American  University.  "At  first  we  thought  very  few  would  elect  type- 


jjjj  England)  American  University, 
g,  As  head  of  the  department,  Mr.  Andruss  has 
VC  ^  assumed  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  He 
I  responsible  for  the  organization,  administra- 
ion  and  supervision  of  all  courses  in  account- 
ng  and  business  mathematics, 
gsi  Dr.  Lessenberry,  who  heads  the  secretarial 
pi  Guning  program  in  these  universities,  wrote  us 
U  in  interesting  letter  after  his  arrival,  from  which 


writing  because  it  meant  that  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  held  over  here  as  clerk  typists,  but  most 
of  these  men  expect  to  stay  here  for  some  months 
anyway  and  our  registrations  in  typing  are  very  large. 

"We  have  eight  beginning  classes  in  typewriting, 
each  class  having  twenty-six  to  twenty-nine  stu¬ 
dents;  three  intermediate  classes;  and  one  ad¬ 
vanced  class.  We  also  have  three  classes  in  Eng¬ 
lish  for  business  and  one  in  secretarial  practice.” 
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Mf  You  Beiieve  Mu 
Typing  l^artn^Upn 


T.  K.  WILSON 

Associate  Professor  of  Business 
Western  State  College 
Gunnison,  Colorado 


AUTHOR’S  NOTE:  MUs  Nona  Palmer,  professor  of  commerce.  Pent 
State  Teachers  College,  Peru,  Nebraska,  is  one  of  the  Midwest's  truly 
progressive  commerce  teachers.  fPe  are  indebted  to  her  for  the 
method  proposed  in  the  following  article  and  for  much  of  the 
material. 


Devoting  a  few  minutes  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  typewriting  class  period  to 
"warm-up  work”  is  generally  recommended. 
The  purposes  of  this  procedure  may  be  stated 
as  follows:  to  loosen  up,  stimulate,  and  re¬ 
establish  full  control  of  the  muscles  for  the 
work  of  the  day,  and  to  recall  the  highest 
stroking  speed  and  rhythm  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time. 

The  Experts’  Rhythm  Drill  a;sldkfjghfjd- 
ksla;  is  often  used  by  speed  writers,  and  in 
some  schools.  It  utilizes  only  the  home  row 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  gh,  no  reaches 
are  represented.  The  same  drill  could,  of 
course,  be  applied  to  the  three  remaining  rows 
of  keys.  TTiere  is  no  doubt  that  it  gives 
a  quick  recall,  if  only  a  partial  one.  If  a  com¬ 
plete  recall  is  desired,  the  muscles  needed  for 
all  the  reaches  should  also  be  used;  hence,  the 
use  of- words  and  sentences  would  be  reason¬ 
able. 

"Alphabetic”  sentences  and  paragraphs  are 
recommended  by  the  authors  of  many  text¬ 
books.  They  give  recall  practice  in  some  of 
the  reaches  and  strokes  required  for  all  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet. 

Those  who  realize  the  value  of  a  warm-up 
process  at  the  beginning  of  a  typewriting  peri¬ 
od  might  well  consider  functions  other  than 
mere  muscle  conditioning.  Commercial  teach¬ 
ers  complain  that  they  have  to  teach  too  much 
English  composition  with  typewriting.  There 
are  certain  punctuation  usages  characteristic  of 
typewriting  that  are  not  taught  in  the  English 
classes. 

Students  develop  certain  weaknesses  in  typ¬ 
ing  letter  combinations  that  should  be  ironed 
out,  probably  over  a  period  of  several  days.  Ex¬ 
tra  practice  is  needed  for  symbols — whether  on 
the  keyboard  or  not — in  order  to  learn  or  re¬ 
establish  them.  So,  if  a  few^  minutes  are  set 


aside  at  the  beginning  of  each  period  fo 
warming  up,  why  not  occasionally  lengther 
that  time  into  a  "general  conditioning 

For  example,  the  following  goals  might  h 
attempted  along  with  those  selected  for  the  re 
call  of  physical  skills:  to  teach  better  manipt 
lation  of  the  English  language  in  written  fora 
to  improve  fundamental  technique  througl 
repetitive  practice,  and  to  help  correct  weal 
nesses  as  they  are  discovered. 

On  each  such  day,  students  entering  th 
classroom  would  find  written  on  the  blad 
board,  words,  sentences,  and  expressions  repre 
senting  the  "conditioning  work”  for  the  da; 
They  would  know  exactly  what  to  do  and  woul 
go  about  it,  thus  leaving  the  teacher  free  fo 
checking  the  roll,  arranging  supplies,  ao 
handling  other  routine  duties.  Directioi 
would  include  the  typing  of  each  expressio 
repeatedly  until  a  specific  goal  is  attained,  j 
word  would  be  practiced  singly  and  in  settinj 
until  there  would  be  no  doubt  that  the  patter 
was  established.  A  sentence  would  be  type 
many  times  or  until  it  could  be  written  ca 
rectly  and  with  easy  continuity  at  some  partia 
lar  rate.  Until  the  class  is  well  under  way,  i 
until  the  students  fully  understand  the  purpos 
of  such  an  arrangement,  it  would  be  better  f( 
the  teacher  to  stipulate  a  minimum  numb< 
of  times  for  writing  each  expression.  The  wa 
handed  in  would  consist  of  groups  or  units! 
repetitive  work,  each  group  showing  practi 
up  to  the  last  writing,  which  would  be  da 
without  an  error. 

If  the  goal  were  merely  a  conditioning 
muscles,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  t 
teacher  to  read  the  papers;  but,  even  with  t 
above  plan,  it  becomes  an  easy  task.  Since  ea 
group  or  unit  of  work  represents  practice  up 
the  last  line,  only  last  lines  need  be  read.  1 
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grading  is  necessary — the  goals  must  be  worked 
for  until  they  are  attained. 

The  first  suggested  objective  is  to  learn  bet¬ 
ter  manipulation  of  the  written  forms  of  the 
English  language.  Words  that  give  trouble  in 
spelling  certainly  should  be  used. 

psychology,  athletics,  recommended,  judg¬ 
ment,  semicircle,  self-confidence,  second¬ 
hand,  committee,  recruit,  questionnaire 

The  position  of  the  quotation  marks  with  re¬ 
spect  to  other  punctuation  marks  is  a  matter  of 
manipulation  with  which  the  typist  is  con¬ 
cerned.  To  establish  that  the  period  and  com¬ 
ma  always  precede  the  quotation  marks,  but 
that  the  position  of  the  question  mark  and  ex¬ 
clamation  point  depends  on  whether  or  not 
they  are  included  as  part  of  the  quotation,  the 
following  examples  might  be  used.  The  punc¬ 
tuation  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  is  omitted  on 
the  board  and  the  student  is  expected  to  type 
each  correctly. 

The  soldier  said,  "This  man  is  still  my  prisoner 

Do  you  believe  the  proverb,  "A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine 

The  man  on  the  house  asked,  "Am  I  to  wreck' 
j  the  old  chimney 

"Come,  children,”  said  Mrs.  Clark,  "the  con¬ 
ductor  said,  'All  aboard 

The  major  exclaimed,  "What  a  sloppy-looking 
bunch  of  soldiers 

Whaf  a  way  'to  memorize  "The  Village  Black¬ 
smith 

To  give  practice  in  the  use  of  the  comma,  semi¬ 
colon,  and  colon  with  quotation  marks,  the 
quotation  marks  could  be  written  on  the  board 
exactly  above  these  marks  so  that  the  student 
would  have  to  decide  which  should  come  first. 

Using  the  correct  spacing  before  and  after 
punctuation  marks  and  symbols  is  another  ob¬ 
stacle  that  could  be  surmounted  in  our  condi¬ 
tioning  period.  Handwriting  on  the  board 
does  not  show  clearly  whether  two,  one,  or  no 
spaces  are  intended;  consequently,  the  student 
would  be  forced  to  decide  which  is  correct. 

Forty-five  pairs  of  hose  (grade  A)  @  17c 

amount  to  $7.63. 

They  saw  a  doe  on  the  highway — a  small  one 
,  Ouch!  Get  that  vicious  dog  away  from  me! 

Will  the  goods  be  sent  to  Chicago?  to  Columbus? 
to  Buffalo? 

Sentences  quoting  workable  rules  for  the 
uses  of  punctuation  marks  when  typed  repeat¬ 
edly  would,  by  the  very  weight  of  their  repe- 
.  tition,  help  to  establish  the  rules  in  the  mind  ol 
the  student.  If  this  is  done,  it  might  be  w'ell 


to  follow  up  with  the  practice  of  sentences  in 
which  the  rules  are  applied. 

Rules 

Commas  are  used  to  set  off  words  of  direct  ad¬ 
dress. 

The  semicolon  is  used  to  separate  the  members  of 
a  compound  sentence  if  the  conjunction  is  omitted. 

Short  parenthetical  expressions  are  set  off  by 
commas. 

The  possessive  of  "it"  does  not  take  the  apos¬ 
trophe. 

Application 

I  promise,  gentlemen,  that  I  shall  need  but  a 
few  minutes. 

Taps  had  sounded;  the  soldiers  of  the  post  had 
retired;  all  was  quiet. 

Your  order,  however,  did  not  indicate  the  method 
of  shipment. 

It’s  a  poor  motor  that  cannot  lift  its  own  weight. 

The  second  goal  suggested  for  our  condi¬ 
tioning  period  is  the  improvement  of  funda¬ 
mental  technique  through  repetitive  practice. 
Fundamental  technique  is  not  something  that 
can  be  mastered  and  abandoned  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  course;  it  needs  constant  attention 
and  intelligent  improvement  as  times  goes  on. 
Most  of  the  suggested  work  does  not  call  for 
continued  concentration;  and  the  repetition 
renders  it  easy  for  the  student  to  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  improving  his  posture,  habits  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  finger-control,  as  well  as  his  speed 
and  accuracy. 

If  a  few  common  words  are  used  daily,  by 
the  time  the  course  is  completed,  the  student 
will  have  developed  a  good  vocabulary  of  es¬ 
tablished  word  patterns,  chosen  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  happen  to  be  common  but  also  be¬ 
cause  they  furnish  needed  practice  in  reaches, 
business,  believe,  receive,  man¬ 
ners,  brave,  swift,  proven 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  improvement  in 
continuity  and  rhythm  may  result  from  such 
repetitive  practice  because  in  all  cases  the  stu¬ 
dent  works  until  he  can  handle  the  particular 
procedure  steadily,  without  unnecessary  uneven¬ 
ness  or  jerkiness.  Some  sentences  containing 
easy  words  have  been  suggested  in  high  school 
texts  which  expect  the  student  to  try  to  attain 
high  speed  and  to  make  the  briefest  possible 
pauses  between  words.  One  author  suggests  a 
series  of  .sentences  in  which  the  number  of 
strokes  a  word  gradually  becomes  greater. 

For  if  we  like  to  do  a  thing  we  do  it  as  well 
as  it  is  in  us  to  do  it. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  it  is  all  right  and 
shall  thank  you  for  it. 

Early  birds  daily  catch  fine,  large  worms  along 
river  banks. 


OCTOBER,  1945 
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A  student  can  gain  easier  control  of  the  top 
row  of  keys  and  of  other  symbol  keys  by  prac¬ 
ticing  sentences  calling  for  their  use. 

The  sum  of  932  and  476  is  1,408. 

Please  send  of  #10  screws  with  a  discount 
of  15%. 

Draper  &  Miller’s  terms  are  2/10,  n/30. 

Using  the  shift  keys  without  loss  of  con¬ 
tinuity  can  be  developed, 

William  Jennings  Bryan  was  Secretary  of  State 
in  October. 

Rex  £.  Drott  lives  in  Orchard  Lane,  Hastings, 
Nebraska. 

Practice  at  making  punctuation  marks  and 
symbols  not  found  on  the  regular  keyboard 
can  be  supplied.  In  the  case  of  the  exclama¬ 
tion  point,  one  needs  to  know  how  some 
sentences  are  spoken  to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  are  exclamations;  but,  in  the  case  of 
"What-a"  and  "How”  sentences,  the  wording 
itself  calls  for  the  use  of  the  exclamation  mark. 
It  would,  therefore,  probably  be  better  in  the 
latter  case  for  the  teacher  to  omit  the  ending 
punctuation  on  the  board  so  that  the  students 
can  learn  to  make  their  own  decisions. 

How  strange  your  voice  sounds  in  this  room 

Assets  =  Liabilities  -f-  Proprietorship 

Water  (H3O)  freezes  at  32‘’F. 

An  abstract  shows  history  of  ownership  [but  not 
proot — £d.] 

Our  third  objective  is  the  correction  of 
weaknesses  as  they  are  discovered.  Since  the 
practice  material  is  placed  before  the  students 
by  the  teacher,  it  can  be  made  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  class  as  those  needs  appear;  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  learn  to  look  on  the  first  few  minutes  of 
such  practice  periods  partly  as  remedial  work. 
Whether  the  budget  plan  is  used  or  not,  a  defi¬ 
nite  time  for  this  work  is  needed,  and  it  may 
very  well  be  the  first  few  minutes.  It  is  possible 
to  have  different  boardwork  assigned  to  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  class  at  the  same  time  and  even 
to  individuals  where  classes  are  small.  Ex¬ 
amples  which  will  be  recognized  as  being  de¬ 
signed  for  correcting  well-known  errors  in 
fingering  are  given. 

Numbers  of  men  mine  many  minerals  with  my 
money. 

I  believe  a  friend  received  this  sieve. 

She  saw  a  seesaw  that  was  waxed. 

Polly  plopped  pickled  peppers  over  the  pool. 

The  elasticity  of  this  plan  is  its  chief  merit. 
While  a  teacher  may  have  a  collection  of 
words,  sentences,  and  expressions  sufficient  for 

ICO 


a  year’s  conditioning  program,  he  should  coq. 
sider  it  chiefly  as  a  source  from  which  to  dra« 
as  he  and  the  class  recognize  definite  needs. 


Harold  H.  Smith  Comments 


Any  typist  who  omits  an  effective  warm-up  be¬ 
fore  a  sustained  period  of  practice  or  pr^uc. 
tion  starts  with  two  strikes  against  him.  Loq{| 
ago  demonstrating  typists  discovered  this  and 
passed  it  on  to  teachers.  Our  warm-ups  were 
not  the  lackadaisical  batting  of  the  keys — ^hvtl 
lines  of  a  rhythm  drill  and  five  lines  of  some 
alphabetic  sentence — that  too  often  characterizdj 
student  warm-ups.  We  learned  through  hard 
experience  that  any  slighting  of  the  warm-up 
was  sure  to  be  followed  by  our  inability  to  at¬ 
tain  peak  performance  in  speed  and  in  control| 
of  accuracy  and  rhythm. 

An  effective  warm-up  means  much  more  thaaj 
limbering  up  muscles.  It  requires  the  deliberatt! 
exercising  of  nerve  controls,  tension,  relaxatioo,! 
and  attention  as  well  as  of  the  physical  musclti| 
of  the  eye  and  hand — all  co-ordinated  in  a  wick 
range  of  speeds — to  the  end  that  one’s  best  prtl 
vious  skills  are  completley  recalled.  Only  oq(| 
keenly  interested  in  his  own  typing  skill  can  at¬ 
tain  these  necessary  prerequisites  for  making  fur¬ 
ther  progress. 

If  the  warm-up  effort  is  sufficiently  intelliged 


and  intensive,  the  typist  will  soon  discover  tbs 
he  can  push  his  thinking,  his  fingering,  and  la 
co-ordination  out  just  a  little  beyond  his  previ 
ous  limits  during  the  warm-up.  Thus,  he  car 


actually  increase  his  skill,  which  is  much  betted  rci 


mi 


thi 


than  merely  recalling  it.  A  realization  of  thi 
fact  would  eliminate  much  present  waste  in  thq 
typing  classroom. 

For  years  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  sp^j 
cial  warm-up  drills  invented  by  the  experts  ti  He 
insure  a  thorough  and  complete  warm-up;  but  Or 
our  inability  to  present  in  textbooks  the  simple!  oti 
warm-up  drill  of  ail,  the  Experts’  Rhythm  Drill  im 
so  that  students  would  practice  it  effectively,  hat 
prevented  our  publishing  these  other  drills,  la  tei 
stead,  I  have  favored  right-  and  left-hand  wordt  »p 
alphabetic  sentences,  and  keyboard  drills  wbid  cat 
at  least  exercise  the  important  reaches — soni  *it 
times  all  of  them.  pk 

Lacking  any  effective  means  of  stimulating 
learner  to  exercise  his  mental  skills  intelligent 
I  have  more  recently  favored  closing  the  wan 
up  with  some  practice  on  a  familiar  and  e; 
paragraph.  At  least  the  typist  will  recall 
re-establish  control  of  whatever  eye  moveme) 
he  uses  in  getting  copy,  of  whatever  mental 
titudes  and  nervous  co-ordinations  he  uses, 
of  whatever  reaches  and  strokes  he  makes. 


A  variation,  especially  for  a  transcripti#*c 
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period,  is  to  dictate  such  a  paragraph  aloud,  thus 
forcing  the  student  to  visualize  necessary  spell¬ 
ing,  syllabication,  capitalization,  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  details  of  English  style. 

Mr.  Wilson  does  not  use  the  term  "condition¬ 
ing”  as  synonymous  with  "warm-up,”  but  as 
another  step  to  be  taken  after  the  physical  and 
mental  warm-up  has  been  completed.  Also,  we 
must  remember  that  "conditioning”  has  a  quite 
dificrent  and  very  special  meaning  in  psychology; 
and  this  special  meaning  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  "warm-up”  as  it  has  been  used  by 
all  kinds  of  athletes  and  performers  of  skills.  A 
psychological  conditioning  involves  new  learning, 
wtereas  a  "warm-up”  is  mainly  a  recall  of  pre¬ 
vious  learning  and  getting  set  to  push  forward 
into  some  new  skill  learning.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  delinitions  in  Webster’s  Unabridged  Diction¬ 
ary  warrant  the  use  of  "general  conditioning,” 
"conditioning  period,”  and  "conditioning  prac¬ 
tice”  in  the  sense  in  which  they  have  been  used 
)o,l  lately.  In  any  event,  they  are  very  weak  substi- 
ia|  tutes  for  the  warm-up  idea  in  typing. 

Interested  readers  should  refer  to  Learning  to 
Typewrite,  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Book,  pages  285  to  286. 
Note  well  his  description  of  "daily  relearning 
and  warming  up”  as  a  revival  of  habits;  also  his 
plain  warning  that  this  "must  take  place  before 
it  is  profitable  for  learners  to  work  with  maxi¬ 
mum  effort  or  to  practice  for  speed.” 

I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  author’s  idea 
that  the  English  skills  he  mentions  should  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  typing  course.  This  should 
uC  done  with  good  judgment  and  in  the  tui, 
realization  that  making  the  decisions  that  must 
be  made  in  determining  how  to  spell  an^  divide 
words,  punctuate,  capitalize,  and  so  on,  requires 
mental  effort  and  therefore  diverts  the  typist’s 
spt|  attention  from  the  manipulation  of  the  machine, 
s  Hesitations  are  bound  to  accompany  this  process. 
One  hesitation  clashes  with  and  causes  still 
others,  and  all  the  hesitations  damage  and  none 
improve  basic  manipulative  skills. 

Wh  drills  have  been  included  in  recent  typing 
texts  as  English  Improvement  Drills;  but,  when 
approached,  they  should  be  regarded  as  appli¬ 
cations  of  skill  even  though  later  on  they  merge 
with  other  skills  to  form  more  advanced  com¬ 
plex  skills.  They  may  very  well  follow  the  effec¬ 
tive  warm-up  in  any  class  period  not  devoted  to 
improving  basic  skill.  Such  an  introduction  in  a 
skill  period  would  oiily  destroy  some  of 
eaJtlK  achievements  of  the  warm-up.  itself. 
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The  next  time  you  find  yourself  getting  angry 
ring  a  conversation,  make  up  your  mind  not 
raise  your  voice.  Amazingly  enough,  you’ll 
that  you  can’t  stay  angry  if  you  keep  your 
dee  level. — Selected 


Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Doings  • .  . 

A  NEW  CHAPTER  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  was  in¬ 
stalled  at  Syracuse  University  on  September  22. 

A  report  will  appear  in  the  November  issue. 

Epsilon  Chapter  (Boston  University),  of  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon,  held  several  interesting  activities 
during  the  summer,  including  the  third  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Chapter’s  inception,  the  fifth  and 
sixth  initiations,  and  an  open  summer  meeting. 

Atlee  L.  Percy,  director  of  commercial  education 
and  of  the  summer  session,  Boston  University, 
and  also  faculty  sponsor,  was  honored  on  June 
2  when  Epsilon  Chapter  celebrated  its  third  an¬ 
niversary  and  fifth  initiation  at  the  Hotel  Sher¬ 
aton,  Boston.  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  national  presi¬ 
dent,  presented  Mr.  Percy  with  a  life  membership 
in  recognition  of  his  educational  and  fraternal 
leadership  and  generous  co-operation.  Four  new 
members  were  initiated. 

On  July  19,  Epsilon  held  its  sixth  initiation 
for  two  new  members,  and  an  open  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Women’s  Republican  Club,  Boston. 
Members  of  commercial  education  classes  at  the 
Boston  University  summer  session  were  guests. 
President  Dorothy  M.  Murphy  presided  and 
greetings  were  extended  by  Faculty  Sponsor  At¬ 
lee  L.  Percy  and  Phillip  Bunker,  director  of  in¬ 
terdepartmental  students  social  activities. 

Professor  Percy  announced  that  Professor  Paul 
L.  Salsgiver  (on  leave)  has  been  promoted  to 
Lieut.  Colonel  in  the  Army  Education  Branch 
of  the  Morale  Services  Division,  and  is  concerned 
with  the  establishment  of  USAFI. 

- ♦ - 

N.C.B.S.  1945  Annual  Conference 

The  1945  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Council  of  Business  Schools  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  St.  Louis,  during  the  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  holidays — Friday  and  Saturday,  November 
23  and  24.  Private  business  school  administra¬ 
tors  are  invited  to  attend. 

A  luncheon  session  at  noon  on  Friday,  No¬ 
vember  23,  will  open  the  conference.  H.  N. 
Rasely  will  deliver  the  presidential  address. 
General  sessions  will  be  held  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon  and  Saturday  morning.  At  the  annual 
dinner  on  Friday  evening,  the  guest  speaker  will 
be  Dale  Carnegie. 

Friday  afternoon,  November  23,  has  been  re¬ 
served  for  the  meetings  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commercial  Colleges  and  the  National 
Association  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  Council  wul 
"hold  a  meeting  at  two  o’clock  on  Thursday,  No¬ 
vember  22,  and  the  board  of  directors  will  meet 
in  the  executive  session  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
November  24. 
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The  "Silent  Sentry”  also  serves  to  silence  i 
typewriter  and  to  eliminate  the  transmission  ( 
sound  through  the  feet  of  the  machine.  Heat 
hair  felt  pads  underline  the  base  where  t| 
feet  of  the  machine  rest. 


w  M  After  manufacturing  duplicating  mach 
and  supplies  for  Army  and  Navy  n< 
during  the  past  several  years,  the  Beck  Di 
cator  Corporation  announces  that  produc 
for  civilians  has  been  resumed. 


w  (w  Two  models  of  portable  stands  for  bii 
ness  machines,  made  by  Tiffany  Stand  fi 
vision  of  Allied  Metal  Products  Mfg.  Co.,  i 
available  for  delivery.  The  stands  inclul 
Model  S  (standard  model)  and  Model  S 
which  has  the  same  specifications  as  Model 
without  the  retractable  casters.  The  Model 
26  inches  high,  has  the  patented  casters  and  t 
justable  head,  which  is  variable  from  6%  I 
7%  inches  to  15%  by  15%  inches.  There  iso 


A.  A.  BOWLE 


O  An  entirely  new  loose  leaf  binding,  known 
^  as  the  "General,”  is  announced  by  General 
Binding  Corporation.  Advantages  over  conven¬ 
tional  loose-leaf  devices  are  claimed.  Details 
will  be  available  soon. 

_  _  ,  .  .  and  provision  is  mad 

10  P““'’  l«f  on  the  right  sid< 

bold,  Inc.,  with  adjustable  paper  guide. 

The  punch  utilizes  a  base  of  laminated,  tern-  With  the  new 

pered,  and  pressed  wood  for  greater  durability  lo  staples  can  be  r 
and  rigidity.  ^  j  j 


1 1  The  new  "Speed-Mo  Signet,”  a  stamp  pad 
that  fits  snugly  between  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  is  designed  especially  for  the  use  of 
checkers.  It  is  made  of  special  sponge  rubber, 
with  inking  surface  lYs  inches  in  diameter.  The 
pad’s  plastic  case  has  spring  steel  grip  holders 
to  fit  the  user’s  fingers. 


■m  mm  The  Keystone  overhead  projector 
^  •  equipped  with  a  short-focus  lens,  giving 
large,  clear  projection  at  a  short  distance.  It  i 
an  open  slide  table,  which  enables  the  oper^i 
to  see,  at  all  times,  the  items  that  are  being  shot 
on  the  screen.  Can  be  used  for  unlimited  ty| 
of  training  slides,  color  charts,  Polaroid  sli(S 
Forced  air  conditioning  makes  it  possible  to  j 
a  400-watt  or  a  1000-watt  lamp  with  con 
quent  high  illuminated  projection  and  all  pa 
of  the  instrument  cool.  j 


^  ^  CopyKing  Corporation  announces  a  new 
development  in  the  form  of  a  low-priced 
photo-copying  machine  for  use  in  offices.  No 
darkroom,  camera,  or  film  is  required.  It  is 
a  simple  method  of  duplicating  letters,  docu¬ 
ments,  and  other  valuable  paper  work;  copies 
actual  size  up  to  10  by  14  inches.  The  material 
may  be  black  or  colored,  flat  or  in  a  book  or 
magazine,  printed  on  one  side  or  both  sides. 


^  O  "Silent  Sentry”  typewriter  base  to  accom- 
modate  any  standard  typewriter  is  the  new¬ 
est  offer  of  Business  Machine  Products,  Inc.  This 
base  permits  the  typewriter  to  be  fastened  se¬ 
curely  to  any  wood  or  steel  desk,  yet  to  be 
removed  in  split  seconds  simply  by  lifting  the 
machine  off  the  desk.  Since  the  base  has  a 
special  cut-out  center,  it  is  possible  for  type¬ 
writer  servicemen  to  make  repairs  without  hav¬ 
ing  first  to  unscrew  the  machine  and  then  screw’ 
it  into  place  again. 


A.  A.  Bowie  October, 
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Business  teachers,  who  are  in  any  way 
concerned  with  business  teacher-training 
or  research  in  the  field  of  business  edu¬ 
cation,  should  be  sure  to  read  the  May, 
1945,  Bulletin  No.  36  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Business  Teacher  Training  In¬ 
stitutions,  edited  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Turille, 
which  contains  an  article  by  Professor  George 
M.  Hittler  dealing  with  office  machines.  The 
requirements  for  master’s  degrees  in  state  uni¬ 
versities  are  discussed  in  a  report  by  Thelma 
H.  lies  and  Dr,  B.  R.  Haynes.  The  issue  also 
includes  a  very  interesting  report  on  the  history 
and  development  of  Pi  Omega  Pi,  by  Dr.  P.  O. 
Selby. 

Prospective  and  actual  researchers  will  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  compilation  of 
research  studies  completed  and  in  process  by  Le- 
lah  Brownfield.  One  of  the  most  valuable  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Bulletin  is  a  listing  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  training  of  business  teachers,  as 
recorded  by  President  H.  M.  Doutt  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Akron.  Some  of  the  issues  listed  on 
pages  4  to  9  are: 

What  are  some  of  the  current  trends  in  the  in- 
service  training  of  teachers.^ 

What  are  some  of  the  techniques  being  used  to 
adagt  instructional  materials  to  the  community,  and 
to  teach  students  to  make  and  use  community  con¬ 
tacts? 

Is  the  preparation  of  business  teachers  on  the 
undergraduate  level  designed  to  prepare  them  as 
generalists  or  specialists  in  the  field  of  business 
education:^ 

What  techniques  and  procedures  have  been  devised 
and  found  effective  in  organizing  and  conducting 
training  programs  for  servicemen? 

What  deficiencies  have  shown  up  under  the  stress 
of  wartime  demands  in  the. training  of  stenographic 
and  clerical  employees? 

What  is  the  present  and  anticipated  status  of  the 
supply  and  demand  of  business  teachers? 

To  what  extent  are  business  teachers  teaching 
subjects  for  which  they  are  adequately  prepared  from 
’  the  standpoints  of  content  and  methodology? 

What  changes  in  subject  emphases  and  curricular 
organization  in  business  education  are  expected? 

What  specific  adjustments  are  being  made  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  veterans  returning  to  busi¬ 
ness  teacher-training  institutions? 


What  degree  of  skill  should  be  possessed  by  teach¬ 
ers  of  skill  subjects? 

To  what  extent  should  actual  business  •  experience 
be  required  of  business  teachers? 

Should  the  teacher  of  business  subjects,  in  work¬ 
ing  for  a  master’s  degree,  take  all  graduate  work 
in  the  field  of  education,  or  should  he  take  all  of 
his  work  in  a  subject  matter  field  or  in  some  com¬ 
bination  of  both? 

Will  there  be  an  oversupply  of  business  teachers 
in  the  postwar  period? 

What  about  college  recognition  and  credit  for 
secretarial  skill  courses  such  as  typewriting,  short¬ 
hand,  and  office  machines? 

Developments  in  and  uses  of  prognostic  and  place¬ 
ment  tests  in  business  education. 

What  are  the  minimal  desirable  standards  of 
achievement  in  business  skill  subjects? 

What  curriculum  changes  seem  to  be  taking 
shape  ? 

Certainly  the  answers  to  these  questions  will 
take  a  prominent  place  in  the  professional  litera¬ 
ture  of*  our  field  in  the  next  few  years. 


As  Chief  of  the  Business  Education  Service  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Dr.  B. 
Frank  Kyker,  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  fore¬ 
sight  in  assigning  Clyde  W,  Humphrey  to  prepare 
the  references  on  the  teaching  of  various  business 
subjects  which  have  been  released  recently.  For 
your  convenience,  we  arc  listing  the  complete 
series  which  has  been  published  up  to  this  time. 

Mi  sc.  il4ft  "Periodicals  of  Professional  Interest 
to  Business  Teachers”  includes  a  listing  of  66  busi¬ 
ness  education  magazines  and  yearbooks  and  publi¬ 
cations  prepared  by  business  firms  which  contain  ma¬ 
terial  relating  to  business  education. 

Misc.  3149  "References  on  the  Teaching  of  Type¬ 
writing”  includes  12  items  pertaining  to  typewriting. 

Misc.  3130  deals  with  "References  on  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Gregg  Shorthand,”  including  dictation  and 
transcription  and  references  to  12  periodicals  in  this 
field. 

Misc.  3131  "U.  S.  Government  Publications  of 
Professional  Interest  to  Business  Teachers,”  lists  30 
publications  prepared  by  various  government  agencies 
relating  to  business  education. 

Misc.  3132  "Inexpensive  Publications  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Interest  to  Business  Teachers”  lists  67  publi¬ 
cations  consisting  of  informational  reading  materials. 
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visual  aids,  course  outlines,  and  instructors'  man¬ 
uals  useful  as  supplements  to  basic  textbooks. 

Mhc.  3153  concerns  "References  on  the  Teaching 
of  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting”  and  includes  34 
articles  relating  to  bookkeeping. 

Mr.  Humphrey  certainly  has  lived  up  to  his 
title  of  Research  Agent  for  Business  Education 
in  preparing  these  bibliographies.  He  has  done 
an  excellent  piece  of  work  and  has  rendered  a 
distinct  contribution. 

Members  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers 
Association  and  the  members  of  the  National 
Business  Teachers  Association  can  be  just  as 
proud  of  the  second  Yearbook  published  jointly 
by  the  two  Associations  as  they  could  of  Vol¬ 
ume  I  of  the  American  Business  Education 
Yearbook  which  appeared  in  1944.  The  1945 
Yearbook,  Volume  II,  edited  by  Dr.  Helen  Rey¬ 
nolds  of  New  York  University,  is  called  Im¬ 
proving  Learning  and  Achievement  in  Business 
Education  and  really  tries  to  live  up  to  its  title. 
The  classroom  teacher  and  administrator  can 
now  start  their  search  for  ideas  and  materials 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  instruction  by 
locking  first  in  the  1945  Yearbook.  They  are 
bound  to  find  references  to  techniques  which  have 
been  discussed  in  other  publications  and  tried 
by  successful  business  teachers. 

In  the  first  two  chapters.  Dr.  Herbert  Tonne 
of  New  York  University,  and  Professor  H.  G. 
Enterline  of  Indiana  University,  discuss  the  im¬ 
provement  of  business  education  on  the  basis  of 
war  training  experience  and  a  listing  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  involved  in  attaining  higher  standards. 

The  remaining  chapters  are  devoted  to  im¬ 
proving  instruction  in  specific  business  subjects. 
In  the  chapter  on  typewriting,  a  complete  de¬ 
scription  is  given  of  the  intensive  typewriting 
course  for  Waves  which  has  been  offered  at  the 
Naval  Training  School  at  Smith  College. 

The  writing  committee  on  the  improvement 
of  instruction  in  shorthand  covered  a  great  deal 
of  ground,  as  evidenced  by  the  topics  included  in 
that  chapter.  Factors  discussed  involved  relation¬ 
ships,  personnel,  objectives,  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment,  teaching  methods,  measurement,  research, 
and  the  effect  of  the  war  on  recording  communi¬ 
cation.  Miss  Irol  V.  Whitmore  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  prepared  the  chapter  on  dictation  and 
transcription,  using  as  her  major  topics  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  transcription,  a  composite  of  skills  and 
knowledges,  standards,  content,  course  organiza¬ 
tion,  equipment,  supplies,  materials,  methods, 
procedures,  techniques,  and  devices. 

The  writing  committee  which  prepared  the 
chapter  on  improving  learning  and  achievement 
in  bookkeeping  reviews  prewar  classroom  pro¬ 
cedures  and  describes  new  instructional  proce¬ 
dures  growing  out  of  war  programs.  The  com¬ 


mittee  also  discusses  visual  aids,  bookkcepiQ| 
course  content,  standards  of  achievement,  and 
gives  a  bibliography  on  teaching  bookkeeping. 

The  merchandising  and  distributive  occupatiom 
chapter  gives  a  historical  treatment  of  this  field 
It  includes  a  description  of  instructional  pro 
cedures  developed  during  the  war,  reasonable 
standards  of  achievement  for  secondary  schools, 
standards  of  employment,  attaining  standards  oi 
achievement,  teaching  methods  in  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  program,  visual  aids,  and  a  bibliography. 

While  the  chapter  on  office  practice  follows 
the  same  general  pattern  used  in  the  other  sub¬ 
ject  fields,  the  writing  committee  devotes  a 
special  section  to  office  practice  on  the  collc^ 
level.  They  go  into  detail  on  problems,  proc^ 
dures,  and  techniques  especially  suited  to  col¬ 
legiate  instruction  in  this  field. 

Business  ofifice  machines  are  treated  in  a 
special  chapter  by  a  writing  committee  which 
first  discusses  the  supply  modification  needed 
in  this  field  as  a  result  of  war  programs.  It  then 
goes  into  a  plan  of  organization,  discussing  the 
three  plans  of  teaching  office  machines 

While  the  first  two  chapters  deal  with  govern 
ment  in-service  programs  in  a  general  way,  chap 
ter  ten  is  devoted  to  a  specific  treatment  for  im¬ 
proving  employee  efficiency  through  in-servkt 
training.  The  writing  committee  discusses  orien¬ 
tation  and  induction  training,  giving  specific  ex¬ 
hibits  of  materials  used.  They  also  go  into  post- 
induction  training  in  clerical  skills;  giving  il¬ 
lustrations  of  materials  used.  Of  particular  in 
terest  is  their  description  of  a  five-session  work 
shop  in  clerical  skills,  which  deals  with  sud 
jobs  as  cleaning  the  typewriter,  changing  typ« 
writer  ribbons,  cutting  stencils,  using  mimeograph 
machines,  addressing  envelopes,  and  other  duties 

A  work  experience  program  is  considered  bt 
a  special  writing  committee  which  covers  the 
problems  involved  in  a  very  general  way. 

Instead  of  talking  about  social  business  sub 
jects,  the  committee  calls  that  branch  of  busioes 
education,  "Basic  Business  Subjects.”  For  the 
reader  who  may  not  know  just  what  this  title 
includes,  the  committee  lists  junior  busines 
training,  business  law,  economic  geography,  coo- 
sumer  economics,  and  consumer  education  0 
basic  business  subjects.  They  then  discuss  the 
development  of  the  basic  business  subjects,  their 
place  in  the  curriculum,  business  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  for  all  students,  organization  for  provid 
ing  basic  business  education,  and  the  objective 
and  achievements. 

A  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  personality 
training  for  business  students.  The  writing  coro 
mittee  treats  the  question  of  what  is  employ 
able  personality,  the  criticisms  of  job  performaiM 
by  employers  and  the  relation  to  personality  fat 
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(QfS,  and  what  schools  aie  doing.  A  list  of 
^mmendations  and  suggestions  is  included, 
together  with  a  bibliography. 

The  final  chapter  in  tne  Yearbook  appropriate¬ 
ly  concerns  the  improvement  of  beginning  busi¬ 
ness  education  teachers.  The  major  topics  in¬ 
clude  factors  afiecting  the  preparation  of  business 
teachers  growing  out  of  the  war  experience;  im¬ 
proving  the  personnel  program  in  the  preparation 
of  business  teachers;  improving  general  educa- 
doa;  improving  economic  understanding,  busi¬ 
ness  background,  and  vocational  business  train¬ 
ing;  improving  professional  training;  improving 
the  experience  elements  in  the  preparation  of  the 
beginning  business  teacher;  and  finally,  improv¬ 
ing  administrative  practices  in  the  program. 

It  may  be  rash  to  make  predictions,  but  it 
seems  like  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  will  not  pass  over 
this  book  when  it  prepares  its  list  of  the  sixty 
educational  books  ot  1^)45.  A  copy  of  the  Year¬ 
book,  which  is  priced  at  $2.30,  can  be  obtained 
it  the  New  York  University  Bookstore,  239 
Greene  Street,  New  York  3. 

Dr.  Reynolds  and  the  members  of  her  editorial 
board  which  includes  Dr.  Margaret  Ely,  Dr. 
Marjorie  Huntsmger,  Lloyd  Jacobs,  F.  Blair 
Mayne,  Lt.  Milton  Olson,  and  Eleanor  Skimin 
ue  certainly  to  be  congratulated  for  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  proiessional  literature  of  the 
held.  While  bouquets  are  being  passed  around, 
certainly  we  should  not  overlooK  the  presidents 
of  the  two  associations  who  had  the  foresight 
to  continue  the  excellent  work  started  in  1944 — 
J.  Evan  Armstrong  of  Berkeley,  California,  the 
1944  president  of  the  National  Business  Teachers 
Association;  and  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  president  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers  Association. 
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•  Irwin  M.  Baker  (J.D.,  University  of  Chicago) 
has  been  in*  charge  of  the  court  reporting  course 
it  Jones  Commercial  High  School,  Chicago,  for 
the  past  two  years.  A  member  of  the  Chicago 
Bar  Association,  Mr.  Baker  practiced  law  for 
ten  years  after  World  War  I.  Beginning  in 
1932,  Mr.  Baker  was  on  the  teaching  stall  of 
the  business  department  at  Von  Steuben  High 
School,  Chicago,  for  eleven  years.  His  detailed 
and  well  illustrated  account  of  a  mock  trial 
held  by  his  court  reporting  class  and  a  law  class 
hegins  on  page  86. 


•  Alice  Brazda  was  formerly  instructor  of  office 
machines  in  the  Secretarial  Science  Department  of 
James  Millikin  University,  Decatur,  Illinois,  from 
*bich  she  drew  material  for  her  article  on 


laboratory  ideals.  She  is  now  secretary  to  Orval 
Graves,  dean  of  Rose-Croix  University,  San  Jose, 
California. 

•  Mrs.  Clsudia  Garvey,  head  of  the  Awards  and 
Circulation  Departments  of  the  B.E.W.,  was 
formerly  secretary  to  Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  gen¬ 
eral  editor  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 
This  month’s  Awards  Department  and  Mrs. 
Garvey’s  Transcription  Tests  are  on  page  92. 

•  James  Gemmell,  writer  of  the  article  in  this 
issue  on  the  production  of  mailable  letters,  is  a 
teacher  of  -commerce  at  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Teachers,  Albany.  He  received  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  from  that  college,  and  is  a  candi¬ 
date  for  his  doctorate  in  education  from  New 
York  University.  Mr.  Gemmell  has  taught  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  in  several  high  schools. 

•  Clyde  W.  Humphrey,  Special  Research  Agent 
in  Business  Education  for  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  his  master  of 
arts  degree  from  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  and  has  done  advanced  graduate  work 
at  New  York  University,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Harvard.  He  has  had  practical 
business  experience  and  professional  experience 
in  high  school  and  colle’ge  teaching  and  adminis¬ 
tration.  His  interview  with  Lewis  R.  Toll 
appears  on  page  78  of  this  issue. 

•  Charles  A.  Juckett,  lieutenant,  j.g.,  U.S.N.R., 
has  been  on  military  leave  from  his  teaching 
position  at  the  East  Hampton,  Long  Island  High 
School  since  March,  1943.  He  holds  a  master’s 
degree  from  New  York  State  College  for  Teach¬ 
ers,  and  taught  at  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  for 
two  years  before  going  to  East  Hampton,  where 
he  supervised  the  start  of  the  Babbler. 

•  R.  Robert  Rosenberg,  principal  of  Public 
School  34,  Jersey  City,  iNew  Jersey,  received  his 
doctorate  in  education  from  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  is  a  New  Jersey  Certified  Public 
Accountant.  He  is  director  in  several  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  associations,  and  has  had 
several  books  and  numerous  articles  published 
on  business  law,  mathematics,  and  bookkeeping. 
His  suggestions  for  organizing  a  business  mathe¬ 
matics  course  are  to  be  found  on  page  82  of 
the  October  edition. 

•  Howard  A.  Zacur,  assistant  professor  at  Cedar 
Crest  College,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  is  com¬ 
pleting  requirements  for  his  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  His 
article  on  "The  Art  of  Fraud’’  is  one  of  the 
many  he  has  contributed  to  business  magazines. 
Mr.  Zacur  has  taught  business  and  athletics  in 
Pennsylvania  high  schools,  and  is  a  D.P.E. 
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Yet  30  seconds'  care 
would  prevent  this  inexcusable  error 


Here’s  one  way  a  girl  can  get  in  wrong  with 

boss  right  from  the  start.  And  not  know  why  she'  H 
is  frowned  on.  For  underarm  odor  is  a  fault  the  boilState 
can’t  very  well  point  out.  pupe 

islV 

In  the  hustle  and  excitement  of  applying  for  a  job-  Bi 
or  on  the  job— nervousness  and  fatigue  frequently  ccor.  it  0( 
Underarm  odor  often  follows.  Yet  the  solution  -  tk 

daily-bath-plus-deodorant  habit— is  so  simple.  ^ 

our 

lt*s  smart  to  remember  that  a  bath  washes  away  pm  the 
perspiration,  but  everyone  needs  a  dependable  deodar 

ant  to  prevent  risk  of  underarm  odor  to  come.  W 

dollJ 

Thousands  of  commercial  teachers  use  our  visual  aib  iod 
for  establishing  good  grooming  habits.  Free  matetii 
includes  colored  wall  charts  showing  well-groond 
figures- man  and  girl.  Also  individual  student  lea&a  • 
and  grooming  check  sheets  with  important  groomiii  'pg,., 
elements  clearly  pointed  out.  . 

Clip  coupon  below  and  send  now  for  this  smart,  coi  ^ 
vincing  material.  It’s  yours  free!  i; 


Business  men  and  wonten— successful  thou¬ 
sands  of  them— safeguard  their  bath-fresh¬ 
ness  with  Mum.  Quick,  safe,  sure— Mum  is 
harmless  to  skin  and  fabrics.  Won’t  dry 
out  in  the  iar. 


•/  Brttft-Mytri 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATIOI 


Good  Grooming  Plooso  send  me  the  material  checked: 

for  Business  'Q  "Grooming  for  the  Job”  Charts  in  color. 

^t.  J>105  Q  Grooming  Twins  Stunt  — skit  bringing  to  life 

the  "Grooming  for  the  Job”  Charts. 

Q  "Make  a  Good  Job  of  It”  student  leaflets  widi 
Good  Grooming  Guides. 


Name  of  School 


Name 


School  Address. 


Private  Business  School?, 


Enrollment:  Girls 


IV hen  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORI 


1  jja  ■  d  *  1 Y m 

1 

Each  month  tho  B.  E.  W.  givM  in  this 
doportmont  somo  7.500  words  of  so- 
loctod  matorial  countod  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma¬ 
torial  will  bo  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
samo  issuo  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 


Our  Dollar  Sign 


Culuinbiu  outlet,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  progress*® 
of  his  city’s  salvage  campaign.  He  had  an  idea  in 


have  you  ever  wondered  which  came  first,  the 
chicken  or  the  egg?  Well  here’s  one  for  you  along 
the  same  lifie — which  came  first,*"  the  dollar  or  the 
At  dollar  sign  ?  ... 

sit  'The  first  silver  dollar  was  struck  in  the  United 
boilStates  mint  in  Philadelphia*"  in  1794.  But  there  were 
Ipaper  dollars  issued  as  Omtinental  currency  as*®  early 
ias  May  10,  1775.  ' 

Jb-i  But  what  about  the  dollar  sign?  You  won’t  find 
:c*  it  on  the*"  1794  silver  dollar  or  on  the  Continental 
.^currency  issued  during  the'""  Revolution.  You’ve  got 
*togo  back  to  the  old  Mexican  dollars,  after  which 
lOur  own  dollars  were  patterned,  to  find'*"  out  where 
J the  dollar  sign  came  from.  The  letters  "Ps”  were 
written  to  designate  pesos  by  the  Spanish- American’*" , 
people.  Then  by  transition  the  $  for  the  American 
dollar  came  into  being,  by'®"  lowering  the  letter  ”s” 
ab  rod  placing  it  upon  the  letter  "p.”  The  sign  $  did 
not  spring  suddenly  into’*"  use,  but  was  a  matter  of 
„_^padual  growth. 

™  A  letter  written  in  1792  by  Robert’""  Morris,  finan- 
*^ier  of  the  Revolution,  contains  the  earliest  known 
ptn-made  dollar  mark.  Morris  formed  it  with”®  only 
one  downward  stroke  through  the  *'S,”  which  is 
true  of  other,  later  dollar  signs  made  by  both  Morris 
and  his’*"  secretary. 

After  its  use  had  actually  commenced,  the  dollar 
sign  was  used  sparingly.  Even  well  into**®  the  Nine- 
uenth  Century  it  was  common,  both  in  writing  and 
nia^ting  to  use  the  abbreviations  "dolls.,”**®  "doll.,’’ 
V’  "ds.,"  and  "d.” 

—  The  Spanish  Americans  wrote  or  printed  the  ab- 
,  deviation*®®  "Ps,"  for  pesos,  after  the  figures.  But 

tk  English  colonists,  having  been  accustomed  to  place 
l(  sign**"  for  pounds  at  the  left  of  the  figure, 
|it  the  sign  for  pesos  there  when  using  Mexican 
illars  and  later**®  the  dollar  mark,  and  that  is  why 
«  place  it  there  today.  In  Argentina  they  once  put 
*  It  dollar  sign  as  well**®  as  the  peso  sign  at  the 
ijfht  of  the  figures,  but  today  it  goes  at  the  left,  thus 
K$N10()’’  to***'  indicate  their  national  currency, 
_  tliile  they  indicate  United  States  money,  "U$S100.” 

Thus*®®  we  see  that  it  was  the  English-speaking 
(abnists  who  hatched  up  the  dollar  sign  in  an 

—  tfort  to  write  a  simple**®  form  of  "Ps”  at  the  left  of 
■  k  res  epresenting  dollars.  And  as  to  the  question, 

__  ihich  came  first,  the  dollar**®  or  the  dollar  sign,  the 
dollar  wins  by  a  big  margin.  (451) — "about  The 
First" 

^  When  Wrong  Way  Was  Right 

IN  TUCSON,  Arizona,  lives  a  man  who  proved 
to  his  city  that  it  sometimes  pays  to  do  a  thing  the 
wrong  way.*"  I.ee  Little,  of  radio  station  KTUC,  a 


two  parts: 

First,  he  placed  big  bins  at  strategic  points*®  through¬ 
out  the  city.  He  conspired  with  a  reluctant  sign- 
painter  to  paint  in  twelve-inch  letters  on  the  bins 
the*"  following  legend:  Waist  Paper.  Next,  KTUC 
told  the  radio  audience  to  go  fill  the  bins. 

Result  A:’""  A  barrage  of  telephone  calls,  tele¬ 
grams,  and  personal  visitations  charging  the  salvage 
committee  with’*"  criminal  spelling.  An  Army  man 
said  it  was  shameful  in  a  cultural  center  housing 
the  University’*®  of  Arizona.  A  foreign  refugee 
said  it  was  a  sign  of  moral  deterioration.  Tucson’s’*® 
teachers  wanted  to  know  how  they  could  get  any¬ 
where  with  Tucson’s  children  when  the  City  Fathers 
didn’t  know  how’"®  to  spell  a  simple  one-syllable 
word. 

Result  B:  Sixty  per  cent  more  waste  paper  salvaged 
than  in  any  other^*®  campaign  in  the  history  of  Tuc- 
•son.  (208) — Net  Result!  in  "Advertiser's  Digest 

Vncle  Sam’s  Valiant 
Plant-Hunters 

Krprinied  by  permiH»lon  of  the  ReaHer*s  Oi^eji, 
rondetined  from  The  Vole  RevieBr,  Autumn,  194t 

WHEN  in  1870  a  missionary  in  Bahia,  Brazil, 
happened  upon  a  particularly*”  big,  juicy,  seedless 
orange,  he  had  the  enterprise  to  send  six  young 
trees  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture*®  back  in 
Washington.  Two  of  these  seedlings  were  presented 
to  a  honiesteading  couple  on  their  way  to*®  River¬ 
side,  California.  Only  twenty  years  later,  California 
was  glad  to  inform  Uncle  Sam  that*®  this  new  navel 
orange  had  brought  the  Golden  State  more  money 
than  it  had  cost  to  run  the  entire  United  States’"® 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  its  foundation. 

This  triumphant  example  of  plant  introduction 
pointed”"  the  way.  Who  knew  what  potential  profits 
for  our  fields  and  orchards  were  growing,  all  un¬ 
guessed,  in  far-off  lands? 

One  day’*®  in  the  ’90’s,  Dr.  David  Fairchild,  a 
young  Kansan  walked  into  the  office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of'®"  Agriculture,  James  Wilson,  and  proposed 
.1  corps  of  explorers  to  scour  the  world  for  new  crops. 
This  sounded  to  the  seasoned’*®  old  Secretarv  like 
a  dream — and  a  good  one.  All  he  could  offer  at 
the  time  was  one  explorer,  N.  E.*®®  Hansen,  a  Dane 
from  our  wheat  belt,  and  for  Fairchild  himself  a 
cubbyhole  office  in  the  blazing  attic  of  the**®  ginger¬ 
bread  red-brick  building  that  then  housed  the  en¬ 
tire  Department.  An  abandoned  barn  had  to  serve 
as  warehouse  for**®  seeds  and  cuttings. 
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Such  was  the  humble  beginning  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  most  colorful  service.  The  Division  of**® 
Plant  Exploration  and  Introduction  is  famous  now 
from  Gipe  Town  to  London,  from  Java  to  Rio  de**® 
Janeiro. 

In  many  years  and  thousands  of  miles  of  travel 
over  Russia,  Siberia,  Turkestan,  Finland,  the*®®  Ou- 
casus  and  Transcaucasia,  China,  Japan,  and  Man¬ 
churia,  Hansen  gathered  hardy  plums,  pears,  and  ap¬ 
ples**®  for  our  North,  a  broomcorn  millet  adapted 
to  our  dry  states,  and  the  spoonful  of  Cossack  al¬ 
falfa  seed  that**®  was  to  spread  all  over  the  prairie 
states. 

Dr.  Fairchild  himself  has  circled  the  globe  again 
and  again,  a  master**®  plant-hunter.  But  chief  of 
his  gifts  has  been  that  for  picking  men.  Great 
plant  explorers  are  rarer  than  the  choicest***  of  their 
finds.  Such  a  man  must  be  both  a  trained  botanist 
and  a  practical  plantsman,  able  to  cut  budwood 
that**®  will  live  and  pack  seeds  so  they  will  neither 
die  nor  sprout  on  a  voyage  through  frigid  and  torrid 
zones.  He  must  be  at**®  ease  with  prince  and  peasant. 
He  must  be  strong,  preferably  young,  and  quick  to 
learn  strange  tongues.  He  must,  in  wrinkled  China**® 
or  on  some  breathless  slope  of  the  Andes,  be  quick 
to  recognize  in  fruit  or  grain  or  tree  a  plant  that 
may  add  new**®  wealth  to  Ohio  cornlands  or  Oregon 
orchards. 

Fairchild  discovered  Frank  N.  Meyer,  a  stout¬ 
hearted,  stocky**®  Hollander,  at  tht  botanical  gar¬ 
den  in  St.  Louis.  Because  the  chief  need  then  was 
a  more  diversified*®®  agriculture  for  our  arid  North¬ 
west,  Fairchild  sent  Meyer  to  the  similar  climes  and 
soils  of  China,  Mongolia,**®  Turkestan,  and  Man¬ 
churia — four  expeditions  that  lasted  eleven  years. 

Meyer  was  mobbed;  he  was**®  arrested;  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  footpads;  he  was  deserted  by  his  guides. 
Yet,  by  swaying  camel  caravan  or***  rocking  river 
junk,  Meyer  brought  out  such  living  treasures  as 
early  flowering  cherries,  hardv  yellow  roses,**®  an 
odorless  cabbage,  a  puckerless  persimmon,  blight- 
resistant  chestnuts  and  pears.  His  greatest  gift  to 
America***  was  his  Mongolian  elm.  Its  shade  today 
blesses  the  dooryards  of  thousands  of  prairie  homes, 
and  breaks  the***  searing  winds  on  our  treeless  plains 
where  a  New  England  elm  would  die  of  cold  or 
wither  with  drought.  To  Frank  Meyer,  drowned**® 
in  the  Yangtze,  these  trees  are  forever  memorial. 

Mark  Carleton,  of  Kansas,  set  out  for  Russia  to 
search  for***  hardy  cereals.  On  the  Kirghiz  Steppe, 
he  found  the  wonderful  durum  wheats  which  have 
expanded  wheat  culture  far®*®  out  over  our  light- 
rainfall  belt.  Carleton’s  durums  put  millions  into 
the  fwkets  of  American  farmers.  He’*®  himself 
died  in  poverty  on  a  foreign  shore. 

And  there  was  Wilson  Popenoe,  whom  Fairchild 
discovered  when  he**®  was  only  twenty  but  already 
an  expert  plantsman  and  explorer.  A  thing  called 
the  "alligator  pear”  was**®  then  struggling  for  a 
market,  and  growers  needed  better  varieties.  So 
Fairdiild  sent  Popenoe  to  Guatemala**®  and  Mexico, 
where  the  Indians  had  been  improving  avocado 
strains  from  pre-Columbian  times.**®  Popenoe  mas¬ 
tered  Indian  tongues  and  charmed  cuttings  of  bud- 
wood  from  trees  cherished  by  their  clannish  owners. 
Such  new*®*  blood  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
flavor  of  the  avocado.  When  the  growers  had  to 
patrol  against  orchard**®  thieves,  they  knew  they  were 
over  the  hump.  The  avocado  had  won  its  way  to 
wide  popularity. 

On  its  search**®  for  better  dates  the  Department 
has  worked  for  thirty  years,  ransacking  the  oases  of 
Algeria  and***  Tunisia,  the  land  of  the  pyramids. 


the  ancient  date  plantations  of  Bagdad  and  of  $ 
"Garden  of  Eden”**®  country.  As  a  result,  the  1^ 
tests  deserts  of  Arizona  and  California  now  are  greej 
with  palms  vielding*®*  a  fruit  that  once  came  to  u 
only  in  ships. 

When,  back  in  1904,  Dr.  Fairchild  found  thj 
American**®  manufacturers  were  taking  a  brisk  inters; 
in  tung  oil,  he  was  quick  to  import  seeds  of  ti( 
Chinese**®  tree.  Used  in  the  preparation  of  hu- 
varnishes,  quick-drying  enamels,  automobile  paint 
and  linoleum,**®  some  175,000,000  pounds  of  this^ 
were  by  1937*  coming***  into  this  country,  at  a  coc 
of  $20,000,000  annually.  Then  the  Japanese  close- 
the  ports  oP®*®  China,  and  tung  oil  ceased  to  flos 
to  us.  But  already  Dr.  Fairrhild’s  seeds  had  becorn 
great  plantations,  and  today*®*®  tung  oil  is  a  stands 
cron  along  the  Gulf  Coast. 

Th-  wonder  plant  of  American  agriailture  ha 
b®en’®*®  the  sova,  or  sovbean.  which  has  become  oa 
of  the  n'’tion’s  grea*’est  industrial  crons — owini;  t 
the  D’v's’oo’s’®*®  Ti»ork.  .*iharn-e"ed  old  Mever  ser 
horue  the  fi’^t  seods  of  the  oil-v*eld’n<»  «tmins  t 
r»nrh  IK.  Tl*«»n  Mnw^fd  T'orseft  and  T>r  >**•  \rr  ' 
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Morse  roamed  Manchuria  in  its  most  dangerous  davJ 
The''  «»nt  home  thousands  of  shinments  of  sa4 
beans  *’"®  so  that  todav  we  grow  a  one  hundred  mi 
lion  dolhr  annual  crop. 


and  farmers  turned  to  it  for  heln.  Was  there 
bacte»-ial  w'lt  di.sease  in  the  alfalfa  fields***®  of  th 
Middle  West?  Experts  hastened  to  Turkestan,  th 
original  home  of  w'ld  alf'’lfa.  to  find  fresh,  healthv” 
strains.  Were  onions  being  devoured  by  thrips 
The  home  of  the  wild  onion  in  central  Asia  wi 
successfully***®  searched  by  our  field  men  for  a  t 
sistant  type 

Not  only  new  but  old  crops  profit  by  the  D| 
vision’s  work.  Cotton**®®  grows  in  the  desert  South! 
west  largely  because  of  Thomas  Kearney,  who  haj 
just  retired  after  fiftv  vears  of  service.****  FroB 
Egypt,  Fairchild  himself  brought  us  a  long-stini(j 
cotton  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soils  of  Arizona,' 
and  Kearney  improved  it  by  decades  of  breeding  wonj 
and  explorations  in  Egypt.  Plant  explorers  brought" 
from  Mexico  the  wonderful  Acala  cotton  which  hdil 
the  record  for  yield  per  acre  and  thrives  oo"j 
350  thousand  acres  of  irrigated  California 
Half  a  million  bales  of  it  yearly  go**®®  to  the  spa 
ners, 

S.  A.  Knapp  brought  from  Japan  varieties  of  op- 
land  rice  that  gave  America’s  rice  industry**  i 
transfusion.  For  thirty  years  Uncle  Sam  improrei| 
the  strains — and  a  day  came  when  Japanese  ships 
came  to  Texas***®  to  buy  rice  from  Americans!  j 

We  not  only  bring  them  into  our  country— «j 
send  them  out  in  great  quantities.***®  Uncle  $■( 
is  not  trying  to  build  up  any  plant  monopolies,  os 
does  he  hoard  his  superior  strains.***®  Upon  reques 
by  friendly  powers,  he  exports  propagating  materiil 
as  freely  as  he  imports  it.**®®  At  present  the  greitts 
demand  comes  from  Latin  America.  ' 

Today  we  grow  hardly  a  crop  that  isn’t**  io-l 
debted  to  plant  introduction  for  betterment.  Ladial 
clover  for  the  North  Atlantic  states,  timber,  bpj 
boo***®  for  the  South  Atlantic,  mangos  for  Floriii 
crested  wheat  grass  for  North  Dakota,  Bahia  gns 
for  the  GuIP**®  Coast — these  are  but  a  handful  fl 
the  140,000  introductions  of  the  Division  of  PlanP* 
Exploration. 

From  its  four  acclimat'zation  stations — in  Florid 
California,  Georgia,  and**®®  Maryland — the  Divisii 
has  sent  forth  its  Americanized  new  plant  citizei 
These  plants,  imported  at  such  trouble,***®  groa 
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and  propagated  under  such  scientific  conditions,  go 
first  into  the  hands  of  experts  working**"  on  experi- 
{Qcntal  farms  operated  by  the  forty-eight  states  or 
Ijy  agencies  of  the  Department  of*"  Agriculture, 
^hen  the  plant  immigrant  has  been  tested  there, 
and  perhaps  improved,  it  is  ready  for  distribution*"” 
to  commercial  growers. 

Then  the  Division  turns  its  ^es  again  to  foreign 
lands,  banting  some  better  grain  for**  your  field, 
some  new  vegetable  for  your  table,  some  tree  for 
your  <looryard,  or  flower  for  your  garden.  (1618) 

Let’s  Pull  Together  Now 

News  Bureau,  Railway  Express  Agency 

THE  HOUSEWIFE  thinks  she  has  problems  of 
marketing;  the  farmer  has  his  difficulties;  the  manu¬ 
facturer  wonders"  how  he  is  going  to  meet  consumer 
demands;  and  the  retailer  who  seeks  to  get  goods 
to  supply  customers"  in  the  face  of  shortages  won¬ 
ders  how  he  is  going  to  carry  on.  As  the  Industrial 
Sews  Revieuf*  puts  it: 

"We  are  all  aware  of  our  own  difficulties,  but 
know  little  about  the  other  fellow’s  problems.  So," 
when  the  going  gets  rough,  it  is  helpful  to  see  that 
one’s  neighbor  is  nulling  an  oar  in  the  same  boat. 

"Take  the  express**®  business  as  an  example.  In 
addition  to  facin<»  all  the  common  problems  of  short¬ 
ages,  it  must  meet*"  abnormal  demands  for  service. 
Like  the  railroads,  when  other  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  are  cripnled  it  must  take  up*"  the  slack. 

'When  the  housewife  ships  her  birthday  gift,  when 
the  farmer  moves  his  perishable  crops,  when  the 
factory  rushes*"  a  piece  of  equipment  to  a  war  job. 
or  when  the  retailer  needs  goods  in  a  hurry,  the\ 
sU  expect  to*"  go  through  on  schedule. 

"The  Railway  Express  Agency  is  an  example  of 
j  how  an  American  business  carried*"  on  under  drastic 
II  restrictions  and  gas  rationing,  great  curtailment  of 
jj  highway  transportation  due  to  rubber*"  and  truck 
3  shortages  and  mileage  reduction  called  for  bv  tht 
jj|  ODT  and  other  wartime  government  bureaus,*"  in- 
■'  ibilitv  to  buy  new  equipment,  and  lack  of  parts  to 
1^1  maintain  old  equipment. 

»l  "One  might  ask.  How  was  it*"  done?  'The  answer 
|j'  is,  Bv  cobperation — ‘ooperation  within  its  own  ranks 
lod  coSperation  and*"  a  spirit  of  toleration  and  un¬ 
derstanding  on  the  part  of  customers,  who  realized  the 
-  difficulty*"  of  maintaining  peacetime  efficiency  under 
,  wartime  handicaps.  Toleration  and  cooperation*"  are 
^  the  American  Way.  By  their  use,  we  have  won 
i«  the  war,  and  by  their  use  we  can  all  lick  our  domes- 
^  ti^  problems  of  production  and  distribution,  and 
«  ntintain  dependable  service,  which  the  American  cus- 
locner*"  and  consumer  has  always  expected  and  re- 
1, .  (rived  from  American  enterprise.”  (376) 

S  The  Magic  of  "Fire  Fog^ 

“i 

hy  p*rml$ttoH  of  Roodor*»  Dlgott  ma  eon- 
il,  itntetl  In  tkfir  October,  1944,  htuo,  from  The  llaltlmorr 
Sundoy  Sun 

^  PAUL  W.  KEARNEY 

idi 

ras  THE  traditional  fire-hose  stream  is  a  young 
d  Niagara,  a  ton  of  water  a  minute,  so  powerful  that" 
it^^it  requires  three  or  four  men  to  manage  it.  But 
all  over  the  country,  firemen  are  having  amazing 
rid  success"  in  putting  out  fires  with  water  streams 
sic  >  broken  into  spray  not  unlike  that  from  your  garden 
vet  hose. 

t)i  Spray,  or  "fog,”  is  one^  of  the  most  spectacular 


developments  in  fire  fighting  in  a  generation.  De¬ 
veloped  for  use  on  oil"  fires,  spray  has  been  found 
equally  effective  on  many  other  types  hitherto  hard 
to  fight,  from  grass  fires  to  burning*"  planes.  Home 
fires  account  for  75  per  cent  of  all  alarms,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  fire  departments  are  finding**®  spray  partic¬ 
ularly  valuable  in  combatting  fires  in  basements,  at¬ 
tics,  closets,  and  hidden  hollow  spaces*"  like  the 
inside  of  a  wall.  Thanks  to  the  use  of  special  tips 
.ind  nozzles,  lively  blazes  are  being  stopped  dead*" 
with  a  dozen  gallons  of  water  in  half  a  minute  or 
so,  with  negligible  water  damage. 

The  Navy*"  has  gone  in  for  "fog”  in  a  big  way, 
with  seven  fire-fighting  schools  teaching  a  thousand 
tnen  a  day  the  technique.  Eight*"  of  its  fire  filt¬ 
ers,  with  spray  equipment,  were  flown  1,000  miles 
to  fight  a  blaze  that  had  been  burning  furiously*" 
for  thirty  hours  on  the  transport  Wakefield,  for¬ 
merly  the  liner  Manhattan.  It  was  thought  the  ship 
was  doomed.  But*"  spray  put  the  fire  out  quickly. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  fire  on  an  ammunition  ship  in 
Brooklyn  was  "blacked  out”  in  less"*  than  five 
minutes  by  two  men  with  fog  nozzles.  On  ship¬ 
board  where  every  gallon  of  water  pumped  onto  a 
fire*"  must  afterward  be  pumped  out,  spray  is 
much  to  be  desired. 

One  of  the  dramatic  virtues  of  fog  is  the  pro¬ 
tection*"  it  affords  fire  fighters.  Advancing  behino 
their  fog  blanket,  they  can  move  right  up  to  the 
door  of  a  seething*"  boiler  room.  They  whisk  the 
"applicator” — an  extension  pipe  as  much  as  15  feet 
long,  with  a  right-angle  bend*"  at  the  nozzle  ena 
— in  all  directions,  and  beat  down  the  withering  heai 
so  quickly  that  in  a  few  seconds  they*"  can  entei 
the  inferno  and  attack  the  seat  of  the  flames. 

The  Army  has  adopted  fog  as  standard  equipment^ 
for  crash  trucks  at  airfields.  'The  first  concern, 
of  course,  is  to  rescue  men.  Carrying  their  own 
water,  the  crash  trucks"*  roll  right  up  to  a  blazmg 
plane,  with  their  turret  pipes  belching  streams  ahead 
of  them  to  blast  a  path  through  the  flames.  Botn®** 
rescuers  and  victims  are  covered  with  fog.  Rescues 
have  been  effected  in  20  to  30  seconds  and  fires*'” 
extinguished  in  less  than  a  minute. 

An  explosion  this  summer  in  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  steel  grain  elevator  in*"  Superior,  Wisconsin, 
started  a  number  of  fires.  In  elevator  fires,  firemen 
have  always  been  wary"*  of  knocking  loose  dust 
into  the  flames  with  heavy  streams  lest  new  de¬ 
structive  explosions  result.  In  the  Superioi"*  fire, 
spray  nozzles  not  only  beat  down  Ae  flames  but 
wet  the  dust  and  humidified  the  air  so  that  no 
second*"  explosion  ever  came. 

The  International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs  and 
engineers  of  the  National*"  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  recently  staged  the  first  broad  series  of  tests 
of  new  nozzle  types  and  fog  systems.*" 

In  one  test  a  small  corrugated  iron  shed  was 
made  into  a  simulated  paint  warehouse  with  paUs 
of*"  gasoline  and  oil  distributed  around  the  noor, 
on  shelves,  and  hung  from  fusible  links  so  they 
would  dump  when  the*"  temperature  rose.  The 
spectacular  blaze  that  resulted  was  kncKked  down 
in  sixty  seconds  with  seventeen  gallons'"  of  water 
by  one  high-pressure  fog* nozzle. 

Some  small  wooden  houses  were  built  and  piled 
with  kindling  wood  and  excelsior.*"  A  hole  was 
cut  in  each  roof  to  make  a  draft.  The  bmldings 
were  allowed  to  burn  for  five  minutes.  Yet  spray 
nozzles  *"  on  one-inch  and  lV'2*inch  hose,  blacked 
out  the  impressive  blaze  in  from  6V2  to  47"*  sec¬ 
onds.  The  three  best  performing  spray  nozzles 
extinguished  this  fire  with  an  average  of  only  4.8*" 
gallons  of  water  apiece. 
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An  obvious  advantage  of  spray  is  that  it  utilizes 
plain  water — the  most’**  accessible  extinguishing 
agent  and  still  among  the  best.  Most  fire  trucks 
t^ay,  especially  in  suburban’*®  areas,  carry  water 
with  them — often  as  much  as  eight  hundred  or  one 
thousand  gallons  in  "booster  tanks”’*®  built  into  the 
truck  body.  They  can  stretch  half-inch  or  one-inch 
lines  (no  bigger  than  garden  hose)  to  a  fire  much 
more’**  quickly  than  th^  used  to  handle  2y2-inch 
fire  hose. 

Grass  or  brush  fires  are  the  bane  of  the  subur¬ 
ban  fireman’s**®  existence.  Such  fires  are  not  in¬ 
tense,  but  they  may  travel  fast  over  a  considerable 
area.***  Adequate  spray  wets  down  much  larger 
surfaces  than  does  a  solid  stream,  and  thus  catches 
up  quicker  with  the  blaze.  The***  householder  who 
bucks  a  fire  of  this  type  with  his  garden  hose  will 
do  well  to  use  a  coarse  spray. 

Water’s  function  in***  fire  fighting  is  to  cik)1  the 
burning  mass  below  the  ignition  point.  Water  ab¬ 
sorbs  heat  about  four  times  faster***  than  air,  and 
some  engineers  have  estimated  that,  when  it  is 
broken  into  spray,  water’s  heat  absorption**"  in¬ 
creases  perhaps  ten  times.  Thus  five  hundred  gal- 

Ibns  of  water  in  ^ray  may  do  the  work  of  five 

thousand  gallons  in**  a  solid  stream. 

'The  reason  why  water  spray  kills  an  oil  fire 

while  a  solid  stream  invariably  makes  it  worse**" 

is  simple  enough.  A  forceful,  solid  stream  bores 
a  hole  in  the  oil  and  floats  the  fire  all  over  the 
place.  Fog,  or***  spray,  falling  in  relatively  gentle 
rain  over  a  wide  area,  does  not  spread  the  fire, 
but  chills  the  oil***  quickly  below  its  flash  point 
and  snuffs  out  the  blaze. 

It  does  not  follow  that  spray  will  forthwith  dis¬ 
place  solid  streams — or****  even  chemical  extii^uish- 
ers — for  all  fire  fighting.  On  a  very  hot  fire  of 
considerable  magnitude,**®  the  intense  heat  dissipates 
spray  before  it  can  reach  the  burning  fuel;  nothing 
but  heavy  streams  with  plenty’®*®  of  punch  can  make 
any  headway.  Spray  is  also  ineffective  on  deep- 
seated  fires  where  subsurface  areas’**®  are  incan¬ 
descent  (such  as  deeply  charred  w(X)d);  here,  again, 
an  effective  fire  stream  must  have  a  considerable**** 
mass  of  water. 

Yet  the  legitimate  field  for  fire  fog  is  a  large 
and  increasing  one.  Once  you’ve  seen  green  fire 
fighters”*®  knock  down  20-foot  flames  as  if  by  a 
giant’s  breath,  or  a  lively  fire  in  a  small  room  doused 
in  ten  seconds”**  with  the  equivalent  of  a  sprink¬ 
ling  can  of  water,  fire  fog  seems  like  magic  in¬ 
deed.  (1136) 


A  Credo 


I  BELIEVE  in  the  job  I  am  doing,  in  the  firm  I’m 
working  for,  and  in  my  ability  to  get  results.  I*" 
believe  that  honest  goods  can  be  passed  out  by 
honest  men  by  honest  methods.  I  believe  in  working, 
rather  than**  weeping,  in  boosting,  rather  than 
knocking,  and  in  the  pleasure  of  my  job. 

I  believe  that  a  man  gets  what  he  goes*®  after, 
that  one  deed  done  today  is  worth  two  deeds  tomor¬ 
row,  and  that  no  man  is  down  and  out  until  he  has 
lost*  faith  in  himself,  f  believe  in  today  and  the 
work  I  am  doing,  in  tomorrow  and  the  work  I 
hope  to  do,’®*  and  in  the  sure  reward  which  the  fu¬ 
ture  holds.  I  believe  in  courtesy,  in  kindness,  in 
generosity,  in’*®  good  cheer,  in  friendship,  and  honest 
competition.  I  believe  there  is  a  more  important 
job  ahead  for  every**®  man  ready  to  do  it.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  preparing  for  that  \o\y— right  now.  (154) 
— Distributed  by  the  York,  Pennsylvania,  Foreman’s 
Club 
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Dear  Judd:  '  ^ 

The  football  season  will  soon  be  with  us  again  aoj  1  coi 
u  e  are  looking  to  a  bang-up  year.  We  can  expeeP  [  thi 
tough  games  from  a  number  of  teams  we  are  listei.  cel 
to  play,  but  our  lads  are  young,  experienced,  havt)! 
strong  bodies,  are**  conscientious,  and  will  not  quit.li 
is  my  impression  that  we  will  walk  away  with  a  [  o 
number  of  early  games,*®  but  we  will  have  to  brtni 
forth  every  effort  to  win  the  later  ones.  1  know  you '  j. 
wish  us  luck,  Judd.  '  , 

Could  you  spare*"  a  couple  of  hours  some  evenini 
to  watch  the  lads  at  work  at  the  W^orld  Bowl?  I 
am  more  than  sure  it  would  help  them  to’®®  see  i 
famous  player  kick  and  pass  a  football.  Frankly 
it  would  do  them  more  good  than  all  my  words  and 
explanations \Y'e  all  hope  your  answer  will  b 
yes.  1 

Your  friend,  Lou  (129) 


D< 


Dear  Sir:  j 

The  unhappy  people  in  other  parts  of  the  worlil 
who  have  fallen  on  particularly  tough  times,  througipl 
no  doing  of  their  own,  are  sorely  in  need  of  fooi\  te 
and  clothing.  It  is  our  duty  to  bring  them  aid  andj  inj 
succor.*'’  W'^e  must  send  them  enough  butter,  meat, 
sugar,  and  other  foods  that  we  can  spare  so  that 
they  can  nourish  their  bodies.*'’ 

Surely  you  have  clothing  in  your  house  that  you 
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VAIUABLE  AID 

To  Good  Typing . . . 


Less  effort,  less  distraction,  less  time 
lost  in  erasing.  Less  spoilage  of  forms  and 
letterheads.  Faster.  Cleaner.  No  clogging 
of  machines  with  rubber.  C^an  be  used 
even  on  duplicator  originals.  Feather  touch 
removes  any  ink  from  any  surface.  Try 
the  Rush  FybRgi.ass  Eraser.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


In  handy  pencil  form . 50c 

FybRglass  Refills . 2  for  25c 


At  your  stationer’s  or  direct  from 


— THE  ERASER  COMPANY- 

253  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 
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wilt  never  wear  again,  that  yet  is  being  overlooked 
m  some  nook*^  in  the  attic  or  else  is  hanging  in  and 
cluttering  up  closets.  Till  they  can  again  make  their 
own,  these  unhappf’^  people  truly  need  any  wearing 
apparel  you  are  through  with. 

Any  worn  woolen  suits,  walking  shoes,  house 
coats, ^  gingham  dresses,  or  other  wearing  apparel 
1  (|,jt  your  family  is  ready  to  cast  away  will  be  ac- 
j  cepted'*^  without  question.  Thanks  ever  so  much. 

Yours  very  truly,  (151) 


Dear  Sir: 

Thank  you  for  reporting  so  quickly  on  the  Douglas 
iueiUng  in  Springvale.  W'^e  needed  this  particular^" 
report  in  a  hurry  to  win  a  case  and  it  came  in  time 
to  help  us  do  so. 

Thank  you  aggin. 

Yours  truly,  (39) 


f 
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A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Air.  Andrews: 

After  great  difficulty,  I  have  finally  found  a  vacant 
apuitinent  for  you.  The*“  landlady  of  the  building 
on  Strand  and  Flint  Avenues  has  sent  me  a  special- 
Jelivery  letter  saying  that*“  an  apartment  in  her  build¬ 
ing  will  be  available  November  I. 

The  apartment  is  on  the  second  floor*"  in  the  front 
and  altogether  there  are  eight  windows  which  give 
desirable  cross-ventilation. 

The  view  from***  the  front  windows  is  unexcelled. 
Grant  Park  is  below  and  the  lakefront  is  in  the' 
background. 

The  rental  price  is’**®  reasonable — $50  a  month  un¬ 
der  a  signed  lease  running  from  November  to  Novem¬ 
ber.  As  your  agent, I  suggest  that  you  defer  other 
plans  tomorrow  and  give  this  matter  immediate  at¬ 
tention. 

Cordially  yours,  (140) 


I  A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Sir; 

With  this  letter  we  announce  the  opening  of  our 
store,  situated  at  1320  Rilef"  Avenue.  Please 
d  tnform  your  friends  of  our  new  address. 
t,  Realizing  that  professional  musicians,  music*"  di- 
«  rectors,  and  lovers  of  good  music  are  always  on  the 
lookout  for  new  disks,  we  have  increased  our  store’s 
lu  tttd"  to  more  than  twice  its  former  size.  For  the 
music  teachers,  we  now  have  a  complete  library  of 
,  mlin,*"  piano,  and  voice  music  in  various  arrange¬ 
ments,  which  we  are  selling  at  bargain  prices.  For 
those  music  lovers’®*  who  are  mighty  particular  about 
tone,  we  have  scoured  the  countryside  high  and  wide 
for  radios  that  will’*®  suit  their  pner  taste.  Why  not 
come  in  and  browse  a  bit;  you  need  not  buy  anything. 
Bring  your  companions  along  and’’®  pay  us  a  visit. 

You  will  pnd  us  ready  to  help  you  from  ten  in  the 
morning  until  seven  at  night. 

Very’*®  truly  yours,  (162) 

jOtar  Roy: 

A  friend  of  mine,  Hugh  Brown,  received  an 
eppointment  recently  to  teach  radio  in  the  evening 
session*®  of  the  night  school  in  your  town.  I  am 
writing  you  about  him  because  he  is  a  fine  chap 
who  has  been  kind  enough®®  to  help  me  out  when¬ 
ever  1  required  aid. 

He  is  a  genius  in  radio  theory.  When  it  comes  to*" 
muum  tubes  and  the  design  of  power  supplies,  you 
fill  have  to  look  high  and  wide  before  you  can 
|W  another*®  like  him.  There  are  few  men  alive 
today  with  his  knowledge  of  radio  science. 

Outside  of  school  hours,  you  will  fincP""  him  to 
lie  an  ideal  and  amiable  companion.  He  can  be  a 
fare/  person,  talking  seriouslf^  and  sensibly  about 
the  findings  of  science  or  the  theory  of  music,  and, 
when  appropriate,  his”®  speech  and  actions  can  be 
musing  and  exciting. 

Hugh  is  quite  excited  about  his  new  position.  He 
feels’"  that  now  he  will  be  able  to  resume  writing 
itis  radio  book. 

I  know  you  will  find  Hugh  a  very  likahl^*" 
person.  He  and  I  would  consider  it  quite  a  favor 
'  if  you  would  help  him  to  get  organized  in  your 

tOtt’W.**® 

■  Yours  truly,  (202) 


Dear  Mr.  Carpenter: 

A  giant  rally  is  to  be  held  Tuesday  night,  October 
23,  in  the  Gold  Room  of*®  the  Hotel  Rand  at  Cran- 
dell  and  Second  Avenues.  We  have  appealed  to 
every  individual  of  this®®  organization  to  induce  as 
many  friends  and  acquaintances  as  possible  to  appear. 
We  are  positive""  that  when  you  inform  them  that  the 
rally  is  being  held  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising 
money  for  the*®  National  War  Fund  Drive,  their 
response  to  your  appeal  will  be  far  from  negative. 

It  is  our  endeavor  to  smash  all’®®  previous  records  for 
fund  raising. 

Broadway  talent  is  scheduled  for  the  event.  Many 
current  movie  favorites’*®  have  consented  to  appear, 
and  big  name  bands  will  perform.  With  this  array  of 
talent  delivering  their  all,’®®  one  is  sure  of  spending 
a  most  pleasurable  evening. 

When  word  of  this  affair  spreads  around,  tickets 
will  become’*®  difficult  to  get.  So  send  in  your  re¬ 
mittance  promptly. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (174) 

Dear  Afrj.  Brent:  , 

/  had  planned  to  have  a  carpenter  repair  the  win¬ 
dow  in  your  apartment  tomorrow,  but  he*®  has  failed 
to  acknowledge  the  letter  I  sent  him.  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  another  carpenter  without  delay.*" 
Respectfully  yours,  (44) 

Ambassador  G.  L 

ALLAN  SWINTON 
Part  II 

(Rrprinled  hy  permi»*ion  of  The  Saturday  Kvening  PotlS 

WHEN  we  reached  the  cottage,  I  see  -  right  off 
vvhy  Billin’stons’s  so  struck.  The  girl’s  a  peach,**"" 
sir.  They  give  us  tea — not  that  I  go  for  .tea;  but  1 
got  the  colonel’s  orders  ’bout  respectin’  inhab’tants’ 
customs,’**®  sir,  so  I  get  it  down;  an’  then  they  show 
us  round  the  garden,  which  the  old  lady’s  special 
proud  of,  ’cause  she  made  it**®®  herself. 

.1  take  the  chance,  while  Billin’ston  an’  her  is 
talkin’  gardenin’,  to  drop  back  and  check  his  standin’ 
with  this’**®  girl.  She  sure  don’t  like  Americans. 
She’s  one  ball  o’  fire,  and  can  she  dish  it  out! 

1  remember  the  colonel’s  orders’**"  bout  clearin’ 
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up  tnisunderstandin’  with  the  inhab’tants,  an’  done 
what  I  could,  but  that  wasn’t  no  job  for  ten‘“®  min¬ 
utes,  which  was  all  I  had  before  the  others  come  an’ 
broke  it  up. 

Well,  sir,  Billin’ston’s  yen  for  Mary — that’s  her^^® 
name — gets  worse.  ’Bout  three  weeks  later,  1  send 
him  over  with  the  truck  to  Comp’ny  D.  He  comes 
back  with  his  eyes  bu^in’  out,  shakin’  like  a  leaf. 
He  says  it’s  his  birth^y  an’,  though  he  was  on  duty, 
he  couldn’t  resist  cornin’  back  b^**®  the  cottage,  so 
as  to  see  her.  She’s  found  out  by  now  he’s  harmless, 
an’  when  she  hears  how  it’s  his  birthday  an’  that’s 
why’**®  he  come  in,  she  says,  "But  how  sweet.  I  must 
kiss  you  for  your  mother,’’  an’  right  there  she  does. 

When  he  gets  up  to  go,  he’s”®®  in  no  fit  state  to 
drive  no  loaded  Number  'Three  six-wheel  truck. 

He’s  pulled  on  the  verge  so  as  not  to  block  the 
road,  and’”*®  has  to  back  to  swing  her  out.  He 
backs  too  hard  an’  her  rear  gets  down  the  slope. 
She’s  got  seven  ton  o’  caterpillar*”®  tracks  on  board. 
He  gets  excited,  fumbles  his  brake,  an’  she  takes 
charge — busts  back  through  the  hedge  and  full  blast 
down  the  bank  an’”®®  wrecks  the  cottage.  His  face 
tells  me  it’s  serious,  an’  I  grab  a  motor  bike  to  go 
an’  see. 

He’s  sure  done  a  job.*®*®  'The  place  looks  like  an 
eeg  crate  that  a  cow’s  sat  on.  It’s  a  rebuildin’  job 
all  right. 

The  women  is  there,  packin’  things**®®  into  a  taxi. 
Like  always,  the  old  lady’s  real  nice  to  me.  She  says 
it’s  an  accident  might  happen  to  *®*®  anyone.  'The 
/{rief  is  nothin’  to  what  the  Londoners  an’  Poles  an’ 
Greeks  has  to  put  up  with.  She’s  goin’  to  find**®® 
a  boardin’  house  in  town,  an’  everythin’  will  be  okay. 
One  thing  she  asks:  Could  we  find  transport  to 
move  the  ***®  furniture  to  store,  because  it  can’t  be 
got  quick  by  her,  account  of  war  restrictions. 

(The  sergeant  looked  the  colonel  in***®  the  eyes.) 
That  I  promise  in  the  colonel’s  name,  sir;  also  that 
wc’ll  see  her  stuff  protected  from  the  weather  till 
we***®  move  it.  She’s  quite  satisfied. 

But  Mary — that’s  the  girl,  sir — you’d  ’ave  thought  it 
was  me  done  the  wreckin’.  "I  knew  the  minute***® 

1  set  eyes  on  you,  you  was  bad  luck,’’  she  says. 
"You’re  worse  than  the  Germans.  If  they  come 
around,  we  could  shoot  ’em.’’ 

r*®®  tell  her  dignified,  "Any  damage  done  by  the 
U.  S.  Army  will  be  fully  compensated,  you  can’**® 
count  on  that.” 

’’Compensation,”  she  says.  "You’ll  never  com¬ 
pensate  for  this.”  She  give  a  warnin’  look  and  drops 
her  voice,  "Come***®  away  an’  I’ll  tell  you  why.”  An’ 
what  I  hear  makes  me  sick. 

Well,  sir,  I  rush  back  here  for  half  a  dozen  men 
an’  two”®®  big  tarps  to  cover  the  place,  in  case  it 
iiins.  Cornin’  back,  first  off  I  mean  to  report  what’s 
bppened  to  Lootenant”*®  Kosky.  But  then  I  rec’lect 
the  colonel’s  lecture  ’bout  reg’mental  spirit  an’  no 
one  must  never  let  the  outfit*”®  down. 

To  handle  this  official,  the  colonel  will  have  to 
report  how  come,  an’  word’ll  go  round  the  Army 
how  this”*®  outfit  can’t  drive  their  trucks  no  better 
than  let  ’em  run  wild  down  a  bank  an’  smash  up 
houses,  an’  will  we  get  the  laugh.”**  An’  anyway, 
aoney  compensation  won’t  do  no  good,  after  what 
Mary  told  me.  That  ain’t  what’s  wanted.  An’  iP**® 
the  Army  does  rebuild,  it’ll  take  a  dog’s  age  before 
they  get  around  to  it,  an’  that  won’t  help  none  either. 
What***®  we  got  to  have  is  action,  prompt,  particular 
and  private. 

An’  then  I  think  of  all  that  dough  of  Billin’ston’s. 
AfteP*®®  all,  he  wrecks  the  place.  Why  shouldn’t 
he  fix  it?  So  I  send  for  him  an’  say,  "I  take  it 


you’d  do  anything  you  can***®  to  fix  this  mess  you 
made?” 

"I  sure  would,”  he  says.  "I  feel  terrible.  That 
old  lady’s  just  like  a  mother  to  me.***®  I  wrote 
home  an’  told  ma  so.” 

’’An’  you  handle  your  own  money?” 

"Oh,  yes,  I  got  plenty  money.  I — I  offered  heP*®® 
some  to  pay  the  damage,  but  she  just  smiled  an’ 
patted  my  hand.” 

"Awright,”  I  say.  "You  can  fix  it.  You’re  due 
some  pass.  Take***®  it,  an’  this  is  what  you  got  to 
do.  An’  don’t  come  back  before  you  done  it,  even 
if  you  go  over  the  hill  foP*®®  A.W.O.L  afterwards.” 

"I  will,”  he  says.  "If  it  can  be  done.  I’ll  do  it, 
so  help  me.” 

He  gets  his  pass***®  okay  an’  off  he  goes.  'Then 
while  he’s  gone,  the  highball  comes  the  outfit’s 
movin’  in  a  week.  That  clinches  it.  IP*®®  anythin’s 
goin’  to  be  done  by  us,  it’s  got  to  be  immediate. 

In  three  days,  Billin’ston  gets  back.  He’s  got  good*®®® 
news — up  to  a  point.  But  it’s  a  long  way  from 
bein’  what  we  want,  an’  to  fix  it  right,  that’s  the 
problem.  An’  this  is*®*®  Friday  an’  the  outfit  moves 
on  Tuesday.  First  off,  I  don’t  see  no  way  we  can 
fix  the  harm  we  done  to  the  old  lady*®®®  how  it  ought 
to  be. 

But  I  rec’lect  the  colonel’s  lecture  ’bout  overcomin’ 
obstacles.  "In  our  own  line  o’*®*®  work,  there  ain’t 
nothin’  on  earth  this  outfit  can’t  pull  off,”  the  colonel 
said.  "We  got  A-One  specialists  of  every*®*®  kind,  an', 
so  they  give  us  the  proper  gear,  if  it’s  rock,  dirt 
sand,  or  water,  we  can  lick  it.  So  don’t  never  let 
me**®  hear  no  man  of  you  say  ’can’t.’  ” 

So,  on  the  basis  that  we  got  the  job  to  do,  I  start 
to  think,  an’  by  an’  by  I***®  get  the  notion.  It  ain’t 
in  our  line  exactly,  but  if  we  want  to,  we  can 
do  it  okay.  But  to**®®  get  the  chance  is  something 
else  again. 

The  colonel  can’t  do  no  such  job  official,  I  know 
that.  An’  even  if  he****  could,  we’re  leavin’  Tuesday. 
By  the  time  I  can  get  to  put  the  case  an’  it’s  been 
passed  on,  we’ll  be  gone.  ’Then  I  think  I’ll***®  tell 
Lootenant  Kosky,  but  I  figure  again  no  officer  couldn’t 
do  nothing  without  reportin’  first,  and**®®  that  comes 
to  the  same. 

In  the  end,  I  figure  it  adds  up  to  one  of  them 
breaks  not  antic’pated  by  reg’lations,***®  an’  which 
makes  orders  null  an’  void.  My  duty  is  if  I  can  to 
fix  this  jam  in  the  spirit  an’  intention  in**®®  which 
compensation  reg’lations  was  got  out.  An’  that  spirit 
an’  intention  is  that  no  old  lady  what’s  been  a***® 
mother  to  American  soldiers  don’t  suffer  none. 

But  I  can’t  do  no  job  like  this  alone,  that’s  sure. 
It’ll  take****  plenty  men,  an’  keen  ones.  So  I  get  the 
senior  noncoms  together  an’  put  it  to  ’em.  I  give  ’em 
all  the  angles,**®®  an’  they  agree  right  off  unanimous. 
’Then  they  talk  it  over  with  their  men,  an’  almost 
everyone  okays.***®  That’s  Friday  night.  An’  Sunday 
is  our  own,  with  no  parades. 

Saturday  aft’noon.  Sergeant  Clancy  takes  out  a 
survey***®  party,  an’  some  of  us  stay  up  all  night 
cookin’  the  routine  an’  schedules  from  the  notes  he 
brings.  ’This  has  to  be***®  a  one-day,  real  high-pres¬ 
sure,  streamline  operation,  an’  we  plan  by  minutes. 
(2374) 

(To  bo  ronrluded  nmxi  month) 

•  •  • 

Nuggets  of  Wisdom 

"A  HALF  A  LOAF  is  better  than  no  loaf  at  all,” 
is  an  old  maxim,  but  in  these  days  of  modem  busi¬ 
ness  those  who  succeed  do  not  loaf  at  all. — North¬ 
western  National  News 
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HnOlfE!!  Texts  and  Practice  Sets  are 

/T\  what  we  doctor  or^ereal 


(R.I 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


They  could  not  have  been  more  appropriate  if  they 
had  been  written  especially  to  conform’  to  the 
STANDARDS  OF  PRACTICE  FOR  PRIVATE 
BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  PREPARED  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 


HADLEY  TEXTS,  PRACTICE 
SETS  AND  COMPLETE  COURSES 


1.  STENOGRAPHIC 

No  accounting  recommended; 
electives  may  be  offered. 

36  Clock  Hours  2  Units 

2.  SECRETARIAL 
Secretarial  Accounting  I 

1 08  Clock  Hours  6  Units 

3.  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARIAL 
Secretarial  Accounting  I 

1 08  Clock  Hours  6  Units 

Secretarial  Accounting  II 

36  Clock  Hours  2  Units 


1  4.  JUNIOR  ACCOUNTING  I 

Accounting  1  and  II 

1 08  Clock  Hours 

6  Units 

Accounting  III 

1 08  Clock  Hours 

6  Units 

Accounting  IV 

1 08  Clock  Hours 

6  Units 

5.  HIGHER  ACCOUNTING 
Accounting 

I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.  VII 


Payroll  Record  Keeping  Set 
Clerical  Practice  Set 

Applied  Bookkeeping 

(Text,  Workbook,  Practice  Set) 

Applied  Bookkeeping 

(Text,  Workbook,  Practice  Set) 

Installment  Sales  Accounting 

(Text,  Practice  Set) 

Accounting  Principles,  by  Jackson 

(Text — Chapters  Ito  16,  Workbook 
for  Problems,  Practice  Set) 

(Text — Chapters  17  to  30,  Problems, 
Practice  Set) 

Write  for  specific  suggestions  regarding 
Accounting  IV. 

Accounting  Principles,  by  Jackson 

(Text — Chapters  Ito  16,  Workbook 
for  Problems,  Practice  Set) 

(Text— Chapters  17  to  30,  Problems, 
Practice  Set) 

Write  for  specific  suggestions  regarding 
Accounting  IV,  V,  VI,  VII. 


TEXTS,  PRACTICE  SETS  AND  COMPLETE  COURSES 

Publithtd  by  Hit  Textbook  Division  of 

Charles  R.  Hadley  Company  »  padtfinders 

330  North  Los  Angelos  Street,  Los  Angeles  12,  California 
DEPOSITORIES:  NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  -  SAN  FRANCISCO  -  ATLANTA  -  SEATTLE  -  PORTLAND 


lytifM  ordermy  your  Pathfinders  please  mention  the  Business  Education  IVortd. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


"THE  TROUBLE  with  so  many  people  in  trying 
times  is  that  they  quit  trying.” — Kreolite  News 

ONE  WAY  to  double  your  money  is  to  fold  it 
and  put  it  in  your  pocket.  But  a  better  plan  is  to 
make  $6.25  interest  on  an  $18.75  investment  in 
U.S.A.  Preferred. — The  Houghton  Line 

Actual  Business  Letters 

Manufacturers*  Mail 

Mr.  Ralph  R.  Mason 
931  Oliver  Avenue 
Wheeling  4,  West  Virginia 
Dear  Mr.“  Mason: 

War  brought  paper  scarcity  and  made  necessary 
getting  more  pieces  per  pound.  Stationery  and"' 
record-keeping  papers  were  made  thinner.  Thanks 
to  cotton  fiber  quality,  thinner  papers  are  available*® 
that  are  superior  in  every  way  to  the  usual  weights  of 
paper  made  only  of  wood  pulp. 

With  peace*®  here,  profit  by  the  lesson  war  taught 
in  choosing  paper  for  modern  business.  Letterheads 
of  cotton  fiber  are’®®  stronger,  last  longer,  and  permit 
more  erasing — they  jeel  like  quality,  better  repre¬ 
senting  your  organization.”® 

Permanence  in  records  requires  cotton  content  pa¬ 
per.  In  wartime  your  record-keeping  papers  had 
their'*®  quality  improved  by  an  increase  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  cotton  content.  Now  you  know  that  a 
cotton  fiber'*"  paper  does  a  better  job.  You  reduce 
waste  and  the  paper  lasts  longer. 

When  you  buy  such  papers,  specify  our'*®  "Better 
Made."  TTien  you’ll  use  the  finest  cotton  content  pa¬ 
per,  made  by  a  mill  that  specializes  in  paper  for*"" 
mo^rn  business,  made  to  reflect  and  record  the 
ijualhy  of  your  organization.  Look  in  your  phone 
b()ok  under”"  our  name  for  our  agency  in  your  city. 
Yours  truly,  (231) 

Mr.  Herbert  Delaney 
50  Irving  Place 
i  Jackson  2,  Michigan 
Dear  Mr.  Delaney: 

New  ideas*"  and  new  devices  come  thick  and  fast 
I  in  wartime.  America’s  manufacturers  have  worked 
tooth  and  nail  with  the*"  Army  and  Navy  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  modern  equipment  the  armed  forces 
needed. 

Among  these  manufacturers*"  is  Kent,  Inc.  The 
Kent  aircraft  radio  was  well  known  long  before  the 
j  war.  Then  Kent  engineering*"  ingenuity  produced 
I  many  other  valuable  electrical  devices  for  the  armed 
forces.  These'®"  devices  will  be  turned  to  peacetime 
,  conveniences  and  pleasures  now  the  war  is  won. 

I  However,  as  yet,  let  us'**  remind  you,  no  new  Kents 
I  are  being  made.  We,  therefore,  urge  you  to  take 
!  the  best  possible  care  of  your  present  set.'*"  Have  it 
inspected  periodically  by  an  expert  repairman. 

1  Sincerely  yours,  (156) 

j  By  Wits  and  Wags 

HOUSEWIFE:  Who  broke  that  dish.> 

New  Maid:  The  cat,  ma’am. 

Housewife:  The  cat?  What  cat? 

New  Maid:  Oh,  my,  haven’t  you  got  one? 

•  •  • 

"I  CAN’T  get  along  with  my  wife.  All  she  does 
is  ignore  me.” 

"Ignore  you?” 


"Yes,  and  if  there’s  anything  I  dislike,  it’s  ig¬ 
norance.” 

•  •  • 

"WHAT  are  the  chances  of  my  recovering,  doctor?” 

"One  hundred  per  cent.  Medital  records  show 
that  nine  out  of  every  ten  die  of  the  disease  you 
have.  Yours  is  the  tenth  case  I’ve  treated.  Others 
all  died.  You’re  bound  to  get  well.  Statistics  are 
statistics.” 

•  •  • 

A  FARMER  who  lived  in  a  certain  rural  village  had 
20  employees  on  his  farm,  and  as  none  of  them  was 
as  energetic. as  the  farmer  thought  they  should  be,  he 
finally  hit  upon  a  plan  which  he  believed  would  cer¬ 
tainly  cure  them  of  their  lazy  habits. 

"Men,”  he  said,  one  morning,  ”1  have  a  nice  easy 
job  for  the  laziest  man  on  the  farm.  Will  the  lazi¬ 
est  man  step  forward?” 

Instantly  nineteen  of  the  men  stepped  forward. 

"Why  didn’t  you  step  to  the  front  with  the  rest?” 
inquired  the  farmer  of  the  remaining  one. 

"Too  much  trouble,”  came  the  reply. 


FIRST  THIEF:  Hey,  someone’s  knocking  at  the 
door.  What’ll  we  do? 

Second:  Let’s  jump  out  the  window'. 

First:  But  we’re  on  the  thirteenth  floor. 

Second:  Listen,  brother,  this  is  no  time  to  get 
superstitious. 

Transcription  Speed 
Practice 

Dear  Mr.  Farrell: 

In  the  flush  of  victory  and  plans  for  reconversion, 
it  will  still  be  wise  to  remember*"  that  your  present 
wartime  records  should  be  kept  accessible  for  a  long 
period.  Statistical  and  accounting*®  files  should  be 
augmented  by  correspondence  and  other  expU.natory 
material  in  order  to*®  be  able  to  determine  what 
changes  in  company  policy  have  been  adopted  during 
wartime.  Important*"  events  which  have  affected 
business  may  be  widely  known  today,  but  in  a  few 
years  they  will  be  only  vaguely'®"  remembered. 

Our  years  of  experience  in  reorganizing  both  cur¬ 
rent  and  old  files  can  be  of  value'*®  to  you.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  retention  of  records.  You  also'*®  want  to 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  priority  regulations  are 
to  be  so  drastically  changed  in  the  future'*®  that  it 
w'ill  affect  your  planning  for  po.stwar  files. 

Our  representative  wrill  welcome  the  opportunity'*" 
to  talk  with  you  at  your  convenience.  Return  the 
enclosed  card  with  the  day  and  time  convenient  for 
you  to  meet  him*""  written  on  it. 

Cordially  yours,  (206) 

Dear  Mr.  Spragucf 

Each  day  more  and  more  men  and  women  in  your 
community  can  tell  you  that  their  savings  are  earn¬ 
ing*®  2V2%  annually  at  the  Continental  Savings  Bank. 

You’ll  find  that  one  man  intends  to*®  give  his  son 
the  educational  opportunities  he  w'as  denied;  an¬ 
other  expects  to  build  the  new  home*®  his  family 
dreams  about;  and  another  is  accumulating  a  rainy 
day  fund  to  protect  his  wife  and*®  himself  against 
possible  misfortunes. 

Yes,  at  Continental  many  of  your  neighbors  are 
definitely*®"  progressing  toward  financial  success  and 
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other  worthwhile  goals — ^goals  that  you,  too,  can 
achieve — through  convenient  systematic*®  saving. 

That  is  why  this  letter  is  sent  to  you.  Get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  location  and  our  facilities.**®  We 
are  enclosing  a-  savings  brochure  which  sets  forth 
some  of  the  advantages  which  will  be  offered  to  you. 
Each**®  account  opened  in  our  savings  association  by 
the  tenth  of  the  month  will  be  credited  with  earn¬ 
ings  from**®  the  first  day  of  the  month. 

Resolve  today  to  do  those  things  that  help  make  for 
financial  security. 

Sincerely  yours,  ( 200 ) 

Atop  the  Bluff 

Jr.  O.  C.  A.  Membership  Test  for  October 

( Conimin$  no  words  beyond  the  vocabulary  of 
Chapter  Eleven) 

THE  BLUFF  towered  over  us  as  my  friend  and  I 
started  the  fern-bordered  path  leading  to  the  rocky 
summit.*®  We  climbed  very  slowly  past  ferns  and 
woodland  flowers,  past  rock-strewn  places  until  we 
were  above  the  tree  tops.  The*®  wind  was  chill  and 
we  were  glad  to  find  a  shelter  from  its  force  in  the 
recess  of  a  jutting  rock.  A  circle  of*®  young  pines 
broke  the  blast,  but  was  far  enough  removed  from 
the  spot  where  we  took  refuge  to  let  in  the  warm 
sun. 

As  we*®  sat  huddled  together  breathing  in  the 
frauance  of  the  soil,  rvy  friend  remarked:  "This  is 
truly  a  Rock  of  Ages.*®®  May  it  always  endure  to 
give  mankind  shelter  and  a  breathing  spell  from 
Nature’s  wintery  blasts.”  (116) 

Gail  Spots  a  Deer 

Junior  O.  C.  A.  Test  for  October 

( Contains  no  words  beyond  the  vocabulary  of 
Chapter  Nine) 

Dear  Jack: 

I  had  an  adventure  yesterday  that  I  think  you 
would  have  enjoyed  had  you  been  with  me.  I  went 
fishing**  in  the  lake  alone,  in  a  little  skiff  that  my 
father  and  I  had  rigged  up  over  the  weekend.  1 
caught  some  trout*®  and  was  about  to  turn  back, 
when,  looking  up  a  little  stream  1  saw  the  most 
fascinating  sight:  A  deer  was  standing*®  alone  and 
serene  in  the  middle  of  the  creek,  his  head  turned  to 
the  wind.  He  did  not  hear  me,  and  the  breeze  took*® 
my  scent  away  from  him.  I  watched  him  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  think  that  1  shall  never  forget  that  lovely 
scene. 

Can**®  you  imagine  a  more  fitting  climax  to  a  per¬ 
fect  day.^ 

Cheerio, 

Gail  (114) 

The  Ten  Best  Things  •  •  • 

The  Best  Law — ^Thc  Golden  Rule. 

The  Best  Education — Self-Knowledge. 

The  Best  Music — The  Laughter  of  a  Child. 
The  Best  Medicine — Cheerfulness  and  Temper¬ 
ance. 

The  Best  War — The  fight  against  one’s  'Own 
weakness. 

The  Best  Science — Extracting  sunshine  from  a 
cloudy  day. 

The  Best  Art — Painting  a  smile  on  the  face  of 
a  child. 
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Management  Batios  1 

The  manager  of  a  small  business  was  in  did 
need  of  more  working  capital.  But  he  hesitatd 
to  ask  the  bank  for  a  loan,  because  his  staH 
ment  was  top  heavy  on  the  liability  side.  M 
remembered  in  the  old  days  this  was  the  fld 
thing  a  banker  considered  in  extending  creA 
To  his  surprise  he  got  his  loan  easily.  a 

"Oh,  we  don’t  place  much  importance  oqI 
company’s  ratio  of  quick  assets  to  quick  liabfl 
ties  now,”  the  banker  explained,  "because  ^ 
loan  against  receivables.” 

One  of  the  hard  things  to  realize  is  most' 
the  rules  we  have  learned  for  running  a  bu 
ness  are  no  longer  dependable.  Present-day  r 
tios  of  working  capital  to  sales  don’t  mean  mu( 
when  our  business  is  with  the  government.  Pi 
capita  buying  power  figures  have  been  upset  I 
wartime  earnings  and  savings.  The  radio 
advertising  to  sales  is  all  out  of  gear. 

And  so  are  a  lot  of  things.  The  business  m 
who  bases  his  postwar  plans  on  what  happen 
after  the  last  war  may  have  to  learn  the  ha 
way  that  this  war  is  different.  There  just  ara 
any  cut-and-dried  rules  to  take  the  place 
sound  thinking. 

So  about  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  i 
common  sense,  being  careful  that  each  decision 
based  on  facts.  More  than  ever,  successful  bu 
ness  management  demands  thoroughgoing  fa 
finding  as  a  basis  for  executive  action.  Ti 
won’t  be  easy  for  some  executives  who  ha 
formed  the  habit  of  following  hunches  and  ( 
pending  upon  experience.  Getting  the  fa 
means  work,  and  that  is  something  we  all  li 
to  duck.  I 

But  it  is  work  that  will  pay  handsome  di 
dends,  for  it  may  keep  us  from  making  so 
mighty  costly  mistakes.  What  we  used  to  acd 
as  facts  may  now  belong  in  the  realm  of  wb 
used-to-be. — American  business 


The  Best  Telegraphy — Flashing  a  ray  of  s 
shine  into  a  gloomy  heart. 

The  Best  Biography — The  life  that  writes  cl 
ity  in  the  largest  letters. 

The  Best  Mathematics — Multiplying  the  j 
and  dividing  the  sorrows  of  others. 

— Confederation  Life  Bull 

Life’s  Lesson 

To  be  serene  amid  a  losing  fight. 

To  meet  with  equal  courage  dark  or  lig^ 
To  hate  all  sham,  and  with  persistent  mjl 
To  do  brave  deeds  as  in  a  master’s  sight-3 
This  is  to  learn  life’s  lesson — reach  the  hein 
— Charles  Allen  DouM 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  Wc3 


